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On the morning of June 12th, 1893, the ‘+ International 
Congress of Charities, Correction and Philanthropy,” held 
its first session in the large unfinished Memorial Art Palace 
in Chicago. The hour before the opening of the Congress 
was, in its way, to a student of faces, as interesting as any 
afterward. Hardly a countenance was to be seen which did 
not reveal a character of more than ordinary thoughtfulness. 
People from various lands were there with national character- 
istics which betrayed them, but through the many faces, 
different as they were, ran one expression of earnest, self- 
forgetful feeling, showing a fellowship which bound them, 
though strangers, together and so made the assembly no 
ordinary one. 

In the great Hall of Columbus the people gathered for the 
first meeting. Mr. C. C. Bonney called the meeting to 
order, and after prayer, made the opening address of wel- 
come, saying that ‘‘ the truest measure of the progress of the 
uge, is the development of moral and social reform.” He 
presented Mrs. Palmer, who gave in a few words a graceful 
welcome to the members and delegates. On the platform 
were foreign delegates also, from each one of whom a word 
of congratulation was heard. 
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It is worthy of remark that the foreign delegates spoke 
English so well. It is one thing to give a carefully pre- 
pared and memorized speech ; it is quite another to under- 
stand and intelligibly answer the questions which rain upon 
the speaker after the speech is delivered. But, while occa- 
sionally our foreign friends would hesitate a little, the sum 
of hesitation was small. The foreign delegates were not men 
alone; women were there speaking our own language, 
and telling of the experiments, struggles and successes 
through which they had been passing, identical with our own, 
thus annihilating the boundaries of countries and the sea 
which separates us. 

The first lesson, then, that the Congress taught was the 
old one that we are all of one family. Whatever the 
country, whatever the national characteristics, whatever the 
peculiar doctrines of religion, the stamp of charity in its 
broadest sense was shown on every face. We were all 
doing the same work, and though differing in detail, the un- 
derlying desire to help others, to lift the world to a higher 
level bound us together in one brotherhood. 

And the second lesson, taught day by day, as the Congress 


held its sessions, was like unto the first. The old idea of 


separation of the poor, the wicked, the outcast from the 
more prosperous, the virtuous, the loved was wholly lost 
sight of and the prevalent spirit was seen in the determina- 
tion to bring the poor, the wicked the outcast nto the 
honest life and into the place which each life should fill in the 
great family of God’s children. | The business was not with 
the scientist, the survival of the fit, but as Professor 
Peabody expressed it, ‘‘ the revival of the unfit.” Yes, the 
revival which means that the life is there of God’s child, and 
though now it may be unrecognizable, because of the clods 
of sin and ignorance which weigh it down, yet each poor and 
sinful outeast is His child,—and what more is any human 
being? So the two lessons in one made up the great teach- 
ing of the Congress. Methods there wereandmany. Those 
that were present only lamented their inability to hear more 
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of them. <A congress with eight sections at the same hours 
is a meeting of possibilities and disappointments. 

President Hayes had been selected as chairman of the Con- 
gress. It was decided that no one should be called to take 
his place, but the duties should fall on the first vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. F. H. Wines, and to him was assigned the eulogy 
on the late president. | We have not space here to speak of 
that eulogy. It was that of a personal friend who loved and 
appreciated his character. Dr. Wines was most eloquent in 
his address, holding his audience as he led them from one 
phase to another of the life of the ‘‘ good, great man.” 

Professor F. G. Peabody of Cambridge, made one of the 
finest addresses of the week, on the History of Charitable 
Work. Charity must have the union of science and senti- 
ment. Science without sentiment is like an engine without 
steam. ‘* Sentiment may pervert charity : lack of sentiment 
kills charity.” It was a fine opening for the Congress, and 
added to the prevalent enthusiasm of the people assembled. 

It is well to state here that the writer does not recalla dull 
paper during the sessions and there are many which stand 
out as singularly helpful and thoughtful. A few of these 
papers will be printed in LeENp a Hanp. The committee 
have in charge a book of proceedings in which all the papers 
will be given in full. = It will be a valuable contribution to 
the department of Charities, Correction, and Philanthropy. 

The Congress as has been said, was divided into eight 
sections, each section holding its special meetings, and one 
general evening meeting. In one case two sections united 
for 2 general meeting. Section I dealt with the Pub- 
lic Treatment of Pauperism. Mr. Ansley Wilcox of Buffalo 
was chiirman, and President Finley of Knox College, secre- 
tary. The papers which call for most particular notice in 
this section were those on Poor Relief in Large Cities by 
Robert Treat Paine of Boston, Outdoor Relief by Washing- 
ton Gladden, Subsidizing of Private Charitable Agencies by 
the Public by Dr. Warner of the Leland Stanford Univer- 


sity. Dr. Warner claimed that it was practically the same 
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in principle as giving public aid to private schools and the 
same arguments would apply to each. BLE 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer presided over the Section IL 
most admirably. In no one of the sections was such 
order, interest: and close restriction to topic and time, as in 
this, where the Care of Neglected, Abandoned and Dependent 
Children was discussed. Children appeal to the sympathies 
as no other class does, and touching were the incidents 
woven into the prolonged and exceedingly interesting meet- 
ings of this section. 

Miss Spence of Adelaide, South Australia, spoke of poor 
and neglected children there. Miss Balch of Massachusetts, 
read a paper on the French System, and Mr. Prosper 
van Geert told how they were cared for in Belgium. Mr. 
Homer Folks gave two most interesting papers on Family 
Life for Dependent and Wayward Children which occasioned 
an animated discussion in which heredity and environment 
found its piace. M. Marshall of Paris gave much insight 
into the French system, and said that ‘it was forbidden in 
state institutions to speak of God.” 

Section III. relating to Hospitals included a sub- 
section on nursing and the meetings of the latter were full 
to overflowing. Training schools for nurses are of compara- 
tively recent origin and the demand has shown what a great 
need has been filled. The methods and experiences of hos- 
pitals and training were brought from our own large cities 
and best equipped hospitals, and from London, Germany, 
France, Holland, and Canada. 

In the general meeting of this section, the paper by Dr. 
Billings, the chairman, on Hospitals in Relation to Public 
Health and that of the Applicability of Hygiene to the con- 
ditions of Modern Warfare by Col. J. Lane Notter of the 
British army were of great interest; the latter being, how- 
ever, a question of more practical interest to more warlike 


nations than our own. 
Dr. Clouston of Edinburgh spoke in Section IV. on 
Lessons to be learned from the Lunacy Administration of 
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Scotland 1857-1892. He said that under the Lunacy Act of 
1857, the general supervision of the insane of Scotland is 
vested in a general board of commissioners, but this board 
is not clothed with administrative and executive powers. 
These powers are left with local and district authorities, 
and as the result a rivalry has been engendered between 
different asylums and localities with respect to means and 
methods that had resulted in great good. A paper by Dr. 
Parant of Toulouse stated that in France, whatever be the 
form or degreed of insanity, that if a person be declare affected 
with a mental disorder, he is considered irresponsible. 

Section V. announced no speakers beforehand. — It 
was evident, however, that the chairman, Mr. Charlton T. 
Lewis had not left the matter to chance. His own opening 
address was excellent. ‘*Unless you believe,” he said, 
‘* that degrees of crime can be determined by courts and 
juries and the retribution measured by weeks and months, 
you must admit that our penal system is illogical. As ad- 
ministered in almost every state, the prisons are the ma- 
chinery by which the criminal class is turned out on society 
us enemies of the race. People are beginning to think some 
substitute for imprisonment can be found.” 

Mr. Reeve of Indiana, startled his audience with a paper 
on the Philosophy of Crime, which created a heated dis- 
cussion. He stated that crime is a mental impulse to com- 
mission of some act forbidden by the government, and Mr. 
Mangasarian said, that ‘under such a theory, Jesus was a 
criminal because he did things forbidden by government.” 
He thought a better definition to be ‘* an act or effort to. sa- 
tisfy desire at the expense of society, or which injured the 
moral welfare of society.” He also took exception to a state- 
ment ‘that without cause the first two created beings be- 
‘ame criminals.” He never knew of anything happening 
without a cause. Judge Follett asked if Mr. Reeve had any 
standard of morality? | Others present found points in Mr. 
Reeve’s paper with which they could not agree. Dr. Sims 
of Tennessee endorsed the spirit of the paper. The discussion 
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was long and spirited, and ended by Mr. Reeve defending 
his theory, and saying that the distinction between ethics 
and crime has been entirely lost sight of. 

Section VI. related to the Organization and Affiliation of 
Charities, a topic of unusual interest at a time when our large 
cities have so generally seen the wisdom of associated or 
organized charity work. It is needless to say that ‘ or- 
ganization” met with hearty approval, and only the details 
needed discussion. The general meeting of this section was 
of much more than ordinary interest. The work of the State 
Charities Aid Association of New York, and the system of 
visitors was thoroughly explained. General Brinkerhoff of 
Ohio said the law there required the appointment of six 
county visitors, of which three are women, and not more than 
three shall have the same party affiliations. A decidedly 
practical and useful paper was from Mr. Johnson of Indiana. 
The general opinion expressed approved of the methods 
employed in Boston and commended them to other cities. 

Section VIT. showed a list of wise and thoughtful speak- 
ers. Sociology may be called a new science and it pre- 
sented itself for the first time at a conference of this sort, but 
it was decided to form a permanent section of sociology in 
connection with the National Association of Charities and 
Correction. 

In answer to questions previously submitted by the secre- 
tary, Mr. Loch of the Charity Organization of London wrote 
that sociology had not yet attracted much attention in England. 
Dr. Aschrott wrote that the subject of pauperism is only 
dealt with in a superficial way in the lectures on_ political 
economy in German universities. He thought in this re- 
spect they were behind American universities. Dr. Herzfeld 
of Berlin answered in much the same strain and Professor 
Marshall of Cambridge, England, reported that economics 
and sociology hold a very slight place in English academic 
studies. 

It appeared from. statistics given by the secretary that 


three hundred and eighty-eight institutions of education in 
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the United States have given some attention to the subject. 
Two hundred and twenty-four have merely nominal courses, 
but the others have taken hold of the various subjects with 
some degree of seriousness. 

Great progress has been made during the last few years in 
the care and training of the feeble-minded, which was the 
topic of Section VIII. 

Dr. Rogers of Minnesota made the surprising statement 
that there are ninety-five thousand feeble-minded persons in 
the United States or one to every six hundred and fifty of 
the general public. Dr. Powell of Iowa described a farm 
established by his state where boys are self-supporting 
though not self-controlling. The foreign papers announced 
on this subject were from Scotland, London, Copenhagen, 
Paris, Christiana, and Wurtemburg. 

Not included in the sections were the meetings of the 
King’s Daughters which were held in the same building. 
They were well attended, but had comparatively little of 
practical work to show. Mrs. Bottome presided, and Mrs. 
Mary Lowe Dickinson and others, addressed the meetings. 
There were also reports from several of the states. 

During the week there were many invitations to the mem- 
bers and delegates to visit various institutions. A delicious 
lunch was served to them the first day of the Congress and 
later a reception was tendered them. 

The meetings of the Congress closed on Sunday, the 18th of 
June. There was a memorable sermon by Rev. Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer of Providence in the morning, on the Relation 
of the Church to Charities and Reform; and in the evening, 
papers by Mrs. Cooper of San Francisco, and Professor 
Adler. 

Thus were seven days filled to the utmost with the study 
and thought of our wisest reformers and philanthropists. It 
is little wonder that one of the clearest headed women present 
said, ** I must wait and read the reports before I know what 
I have heard.” Human beings could not carry it all, but as 
days go by the strong parts come out, and every earnest 
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worker in charity and reform, scientific or not, must have 
come away with riddles solved, with dark ways made clear, 
with hints for future work and wiser methods, and withal, the 
firm conviction that progression characterizes charity and 
reform in our day. 





THE NEED OF TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR A NEW 
PROFESSION. 


BY ANNA L. DAWES. 


It is hardly fitting that the time of an International Con- 
gress like this, should be occupied with the details of charity 
organization, details which must necessarily be to some ex- 
tent local in their character. It is obvious that the problems 
of administration which beset us in America can hardly be 
the problems which beset English philanthropists, much less 
those of Germany or Italy. Indeed, to go farther than this, 
it is a question whether the problems that are current in 
Massachusetts are in any degree the problems of Colorado or 
California, or even it may be of Illinois. But a certain 
difficulty which we are experiencing every day in New En- 
gland seems to me to be a difficulty inseparable from the 
growth and extension of the methods of scientific charity, 
and so everywhere existent. And, therefore, although it is 
perhaps a minor question in the survey of the whole field, I 
have ventured to ask you to consider it for a very brief time, 
that we may get the benefit of your wisdom upon it, and 
that, if you will, the great influence of this body may be 
given in favor of some solution of the problem. — For it is 
not my purpose to suggest a solution at this time, but simply 
to bring before you the need, the difficulty of meeting it, and 
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the nature of the remedy required, that others wiser than I may 
discover how the end shall be accomplished. In fact this 
paper is of so slight a value that it seems to me I ought to 
apologize for presenting it. But, as I have said, its only 
purpose is to suggest a difficulty in the hope of awakening 
discussion. 

As the plan of charity organization extends beyond the 
large cities into the smaller cities and towns, and as it is hoped 
to carry some modification of its methods even into the small 
villages, we are met with the difficulty of procuring suitable 
men or women as secretaries or superintendents of the work. 
This amounts to an impossibility. It is unnecessary to say 
to anyone of experience in these matters that practically the 
whole success of the undertaking depends upon the officer 
who administers its affairs, whether known as superintendent 
or secretary, and whether man or woman. In the larger 
towns and small cities where the difficulty of finding such 
persons is now so great as to become prohibitive against the 
whole plan, the requirements are peculiar to the situation. 
In such places charity organization is still on trial and 
therefore must produce more tangible results and meet 
more objections than in those large cities where its need and 
value is already acknowledged. The scheme itself must, I 
think, be moditied somewhat also, to suit the situation. It 
must include under an organic whole of some _ kind, all or 
almost all, of the charities of the town, to whose various 
boards of managers the superintendent must bear some direct 
relations. He must be personally competent to carry for- 
ward and superintend the work of his board of visitors, and 
sufficiently acquainted with charity organization methods to 
do this according to approved principles. To avoid the 
multiplication of agencies it is necessary, I believe, that such 
associations should distribute some small measure of actual 
charity, and to this end the superintendent needs to be a man 
of quick and ready sympathy and some tact in dealing with 
poverty, both just and unjust. It is highly desirable also, as 
ell who know the situation will bear me witness, that he 
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should be able to present his cause at public meetings, and 
it is here that the masculine pronoun becomes specific. Ex- 
cept in special cases, a man has more influence and carries 
more weight with the business men of the town in present- 
ing matters of charity and public welfare than a woman. I 
do not discuss the reasons for this nor its justice; I simply 
state it as a fact, and I think it cannot be disputed. I must 
say I have found it very hard work not to beconverted from 
this position in the presence of the ‘‘ Smith family” and its 
collateral branches by some other name. Nevertheless, in 
the towns I know most about, the statement is true; and I 
believe it to be true in many of our cities—perhaps most of 
them; for you will allow a Massachusetts woman to say that 
not every place is as remarkable as Boston. But I will not 
at this time enter upon the question of the methods of charity 
organization and kindred societies in small places, nor the 
question whether its agents should be menor women. How- 
ever you manage the society, and whoever manages it, the 
point I wish to make to-day remains the same. Now the 
services of such a superintendent, varied and difficult as they 
are, must be secured for a salary ranging from seven hundred 
to one thousand dollars a year. Again, I do not discuss the 
justice of this situation: I simply state a fact. You cannot 
procure the money to pay such an officer a larger salary than 
this, at least in the East. It isa question, perhaps, whether 
the salary is so inadequate as it seems. Clerks of all kinds, 
book-keepers, cashiers, teachers, secretaries, average about 
this amount, and too many ministers get but little more. So 
long as this is true, you cannot induce the community to believe 
that the administration of charity is not extravagant when it 
costs more than this, where so many men and women are se- 


curing no larger sums. 

The position is open, therefore, to two classes of persons— 
that large class of able and efficient voung men and women 
who, without other than a public school education, are satis- 
fied, at least temporarily, with such a salary as I have named ; 
and that other class, who from a missionary impulse, put 
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better education and larger capacity at the service of the 
public, for only such remuneration as will furnish them a not 
tvo abundant livelihood. This class is happily growing more 
and more numerous every day, as the zeal for humanity and 
the better understanding of religion increases among us. The 
claims of the poor in our cities and towns are being felt, and 
they are making a loud call to our generous minded young 
men and women—a call not unheeded. But this call is only 
just beginning to be heard. In talking of this matter not 
long ago, a well known student of the new sociology said to 
me, ‘* [have known a good many young men and women, 
devoted and intelligent, who went into the foreign mission 
field, principally, as far as I could judge, because that 
seemed to be the only recognized variety of special service 
with which they are acquainted.” And he went on to dwell 
upon the dithculty of getting an intelligent physician to in- 
spect babies for a board of children’s guardians lately created 
in a large city. 

Now whether you look in the ranks of the wage earner or 
the philanthropist, it is to-day impossible to get a suitable 
superintendent of charities for a city of fifteen thousand or 
twenty thousand inhabitants, (or even a larger city), because 
no one knows anything about how to carry on the work. 
The wage earner knows absolutely nothing of scientific 
charity. He has never heard of ‘* friendly visitors ;” knows 
nothing of the merits or demerits of outdoor relief; boys’ 
clubs have no attractions for him, and he fails lamentably in 
the effort to manage them; prison reform is so far an un- 
known language that he has no ideas as to discharged 
prisoners or probationers; and night lodging houses and 
woodyards are equally beyond his ken. _ Charity is so little 
of a science to him that he can neither understand that idea 
himself, nor force it into the mind of an unwilling public. 
On the other hand the young man of missionary impulses 
has his head full of the science, but his opportunities for the 
practice of the art have been too meagre for valuable results. 
He has no experience on which to draw for the detection of 
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fraud; he has no knowledge of the practical difficulties of 
administration which will confront him in an unsympathetic 
community, unwilling to contribute for the support of a 
charity which has no visible results, and sceptical of the 
need of anything beyond the usual public relief, or different 
from it. 

And yet as I have said, the whole question of the success 
or failure of charity organization depends upon the discovery 
of some individual who adds to knowledge, wisdom, and com- 
bines with right theory some experience. In the cities of New 
London and Norwich such work is carried on with amazing 
success, because that somewhere, somehow, they were fortu- 
nate enough to discover suitable men who consented to take 
the place of secretary. I know some larger cities where this 
work fluctuates between success and failure because of the 
difficulty of finding such a person. I know two flourishing 
cities, one of forty or fifty thousand inhabitants, and one of 
eighteen thousand, in each of which a Charity Organization 
Society, or practically that, of long standing and years of suc- 
cess is now declining rapidly or on the verge of death be- 
vause of the utter impossibility, after along trial, of finding a 
new superintendent. In one of these cases with which I am 
too sadly familiar, the association commenced with a super- 
intendent of rare qualities but without training in the work. 
This lack was supplied by a great interest, but when circum- 
stances obliged him to leave the place, it appeared that no 
one could be fuund to fill it. A superintendent of a New 
York mission, a local philanthropist, a benevolent woman, 
a Young Men’s Christian Association secretary—all proved 
to be without the technical knowledge necessary for such 
work. Inquiry among a large number of experts in Boston, 
New York, and elsewhere failed to bring any help. One and 
all replied, ‘* We could find places for a dozen such men to- 
day, if we could find the men.” I have made a _ hasty study 
of the very valuable report read before this Congress by Mr. 
C. D. Kellogg, and find that both his statistics and his coun- 
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sels confirm my belief. He tells us of twenty-two Charity 
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Organization Societies in 1882, and eleven affiliated societies. 
Of these thirty-three societies, only nine were in cities of 
over twenty thousand inhabitants. Thirteen societies had al- 
ready lapsed, and of these, seven were in these small cities, 
In 1892, the number of Charity Organization Societies alone 
had increased to ninety-two—with no mention of affiliated 
societies—and this growth was almost altogether in the large 
cities ; for, so far as I could judge in my hasty examination, 
(no statistics of population for 1892 are given) out of the 
seventy new societies no more than twelve are in the towns 
or small cities. These figures are very suggestive and the 
conclusions drawn by so learned and able an expert are no 
less so. In speaking of the lapsed societies, Mr. Kellogg 
says: ‘* Probably the lack of trained and capable superin- 
tendents, and of suitable friendly visitors is the chief cause of 
miscarriage ; for where a society has been able to command 
these and to put them in control of its work, it has taken 
root and won support to its standards.” And again, he says 
of certain particular societies that ‘‘the employment of a 
paid and expert superintendent has been found to put an end 
to feebleness and inefficiency.” 

I am convinced that it is not so much lack of willing individ- 
uals, as entire lack of opportunity for training that is the real 
trouble. For no matter how much a man may wish to go 
into this work, there is no place where he can learn its 
duties. Our theological seminaries have (some of them) 
chairs of sociology, but he is not a minister in any sense of 
the word; our colleges and universities are turning their at- 
tention more and more to this branch of the humanities. 
Mr. Kellogg tells us of elevencolleges and universities with 
such chairs; and I notice in the morning papers that out of 
six essays read yesterday at the Vassar commencement, one 
was on Charity and one on Prisons, but they produce stu- 
dents of the science, men ready to teach it, to investigate its 
laws, but much too widely educated to take administrative 
places of the character I have outlined, except in the large 
cities, and much too expensively educated for such salaries as 
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are possible elsewhere. Moreover these men are not educated 
in details—that is the business of a professional school—and 
to a large extent they are, in the nature of the case, educated 
away from the people, rather than taught new points of con- 
tact with them. <A class of larger and more important 
places has already arisen, directly suited to college bred men 
and women, and rapidly filling up with such students, as we 
have evidence before us, but it is not my purpose to dwell 
upon these places, nor am I concerned with the work of the 
college settlements which belongs as that work has been con- 
ceived, primarily and chiefly, to the scientific study of the 
social problem. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, seeing its own 
similar need has established a school in Springtield, Massa— 
chusetts, where their secretaries are specially educated for 
their work, and in that school instruction is also given in the 
work of pastor’s assistant, and Sunday Sehool superintend- 
ent and other similar offices. But this school is distinctly 
religious in its methods, and to some extent evangelistic in 
its character, as indeed comports with its avowed object. 
And this is the case also with the training school established 
by Mr. Moody in this city, and with all such schools or 
courses that have yet been established, so far as I am aware. 
But that does not meet the need of charity organization 
societies. Their work, although founded on religion and 
thoroughly religious in its character, is distinctly not relig- 
ious in its methods. It is conceived on different lines and 
maintained by persons of many different religious beliefs, and 
none at all. Training in the science and methods of religious 
work does not give the knowledge or experience necessary 
for this particular work. I will not detain you with the sta- 
tistics which would compare the amount of time, money, and 
organization spent in training the religious workers of the 
various kinds, and the amount, which is (let me say) not 
spent in training workers for benevolent organization at 


home. 
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What is needed, it seems to me, is some course of study 
where an intelligent young person can add to an ordinary 
education such branches as may be necessary for this pur- 
pose, with a general view of those special studies in political 
and social science which are most closely connected with the 
problem of poverty ; and where both he and his associate, al- 
ready learned in the study of books, can be taught what is 
now the alphabet of charitable science—some knowledge of 
its underlying ideas, its tried and trusted methods, and some 
acquaintance with the various devices employed for the up- 
building of the needy, so that no philanthropic undertaking, 
from a model tenement house to a kindergarten or a sand 
heap, will be altogether strange to his mind. Some more 
immediately practical experience of the work likely to be 
required should also be given, some laboratory practice in the 
science of charity, if we may so speak. And this course 
should be made under such auspices and should cover so brief a 
period, should be so superficial you may say that it need not be 
unduly expensive. For the sine quanon of this profession is 
the possibility of procuring trained workers for a moderate 
salary. The day must come soon when it shall be possible, 
or the whole scheme will fall to the ground so far as any 
localities except the large cities are concerned. 

The only purpose of these few words is to bring before 
this body the need of such workers, the possible supply, and 
the entire lack of any opportunity for learning the science 
and the art of charity. It seems to me that the time has 
come when either through a course in some established in- 
stitution, or in an institution by itself, or by the old- 
fashioned method never yet improved upon for actual devel- 
opment—the method of experimental training as the personal 
assistant of some skilled worker—it ought to be possible for 
those who would take up this work, to find some place for 
studying it as a profession. And it is because I have felt 
that this must be a problem common to all countries, and 
urgent in all localities, that I have ventured to bring it before 
this body to-day, and ask for their views upon it. 








SCIENCE AND PHILANTHROPY. 


Mr. Goschen, the well known Chancellor of Exchequer 
under the last Tory administration in England, delivered a 
few days ago, the annual address before the London Eco- 
nomic Society. 

The close of this address is very important to persons in- 
terested in the work of social order which engages our read- 
ers, and in all those interests for which Lenp a Hanp is 
published. It is very interesting to see how much more the 
grant to the ‘‘altruists” than they did a gener- 
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‘‘economists’ 
ation ago, and how much less they claim. 


Let me return to economic man, the creature of hypothesis 
and analysis. He has been supposed to be the ideal of econom- 
ists, and has hindered the acceptance of some of their most 
far-reaching teaching. The alleged presentation of the in- 
fluence and operations of universal self-interest, repudiated 
and modified, nevertheless have caused immense damage to 
the whole science, damage which all of us interested in the 
science must endeavor to repair—damage not with the 
learned, but with the multitude, on whose instincts the prin- 
ciples jarred, and who were only too ready to denounce mo- 
tives which in themselves did not appear noble, and which in 
their own case did not appear to have produced that wealth, 
the furtherance of which was, even in the mouths of their 
champions, their main raison detre. Thus sentimental and 
material considerations combined to make war on political 
economy. Its assumed neglect of ethical motives jarred on 


the conscience ; its assumed success in the production of 
wealth did not satisfy the workers. The teachings of political 
economy, they said, may have been eminently successful in 
producing wealth. Your much-praised system of cruel com- 
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petition may have triumphed in that direction, but it has 
failed to establish an equitable system of distribution. | Un- 
der influences such as these political economy was said to be 
the science not only of wealth but of the wealthy, 
and this feeling was extended to economists in general and 
was very unjust if extended to Mill, for they knew how he 
treated the question of the distribution of wealth, with what 
tender solicitude he looked at the influence which his teaching 
in that direction might have on the working classes. sut I 
will not enter into the general question of the distribution of 
wealth. My point is not the success of economies in pro- 
ducing or distributing wealth, but of keeping on terms with 
ethics. Much overlaps, of course. | Ay, and the very defi- 
nition of the science has damaged political economy—name- 
ly, the science of which wealth is the subject-matter. 
Wealth in the mind of the masses was one thing ; wealth in 
the mind of economists was a widely different matter. But 
the terms on which ethics and economics may meet and must 
act and react on each other in intimate relations appear at 
once, if we recall the true definition of wealth, which in- 
cludes non-material as well as material wealth :—** Human 
energies, faculties, and habits, physical, mental, and moral, 
which directly contribute to make men industrially efficient, 
and therefore increase their power of producing wealth. 
Manual skill and intelligence are included in the personal 
wealth of the nation.” Here, then, is the ground on which 
ethics and economics meet and aim at the same result. Here 
is the duty of economists to work in with other ethical in- 
fluences. The science of wealth cannot disregard the moral 
habits of a people nor neglect the development of its intelli- 
gence. Thus economics in one sense are strictly ethical. 
Let the beginner thoroughly understand he is entering on a 
science which does not ignore ethics. Let the working 
classes understand that the science includes the moral, phys- 
ical, and intellectual development of the people. The field 
of economic study is thus indefinitely extended, and eco- 
nomics will have to be classed amongst the moral and social 
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sciences. It will thus be understood how ethics on their 
side, thus pressed into the service of economics, have pro- 
moted the increased productiveness even of material wealth. 
Thus, from a broad point of view, economics are not to he 
cried down as a non-moral science with lower motives and 
moving on a lower plane. They work towards civilization 
and morality even if it be for theirown ends. — Enlightened 
self-interest may thus be so utilized as to be found to go hand 
in hand with motives from which it is believed to be entirely 
absent. The popular prejudice against political economy 
will not be removed by such an account of the possible co- 
operation between ethics and economics. It believes them 
to be in frequent collision and contradiction, and believes 
economics to favor, inculcate, and urge the furtherance of 
production and material wealth against what is described as 
higher motives and considerations. 

The opinions of various sections of the community had been 
roused by the sight of many abuses. The shortcomings were 
more fully realized of the present system of society, and 
there came about a strong development of genuine altruism. 
But, unfortunately, men are more desirous to learn the right 
than do it, and the reaction was more against selfishness, not 
as taught by political economists, but as it actually existed. 
I may here perhaps, be permitted to quote from an address 
which I delivered at Edinburgh in 1883, in which I ventured 
thus to lay down the proposition, both as a statesman and as 
an economist :— 

‘* Foremost amongst them I discern an awakening of the 
public conscience as to the moral aspects of many sides of 
our industrial arrangements—rising doubts, less as to the 
efficiency of existing organizations for producing wealth 
(though this, too, has been called in question), than as to 
their compatability with the humane requirements of im- 
proving civilization. The existence of facts previously un- 
known or ignored has been revealed in striking colors, the 


public sense has been stirred, 2nd emotions caused which de- 
manded the application of immediate and direct remedies. 
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I hold the principle of laissez-faire to have lost favor, chiefly 
owing to moral considerations, to the assertion of the claims 
of other than material interests and to a growing feeling that 
it is right deliberately to risk commercial and industrial ad- 
rantages for the sake of reforming social abuses and securing 
social benefits. Professor Rogers in his late able address on 
‘ Some Sides of Laissez-fuire, makes the very striking sug- 
gestion that all interferences with freedom of action or con- 
tract, which have stood the test of experience, have had, 
more or less distinctly, the aim of husbanding industrial 
resources by restraining the waste of them, and _ have 
achieved that result. He cites the Factory Acts in illustra- 
tion of his point. The Education Acts might similarly, and 
with much reason, be quoted as due to the desire to augment 
our industrial power. But I believe that, certainly 
in the case of the Factory Acts, and to a great ex- 
tent in the Education Acts, it was a moral rather than an 
economical influence, the conscientious feeling of what was 
right rather than the intellectual conviction of ultimate mate- 
rial gain, the public imagination touched by appeals to our 
higher nature, which supplied the tremendous motive power 
necessary for passing laws which put the State and its in- 
spectors in the place of father and mother as guardians of a 
child’s education, labor, and health.” 

Ethics have their legitimate places in economics, and have 
rendered signal service to them, but it must also be remem- 
bered that economics have their legal place in ethics, and it 
is this development of the ethical side of public opinion— 
this awakening of conscience—which has contributed very 
unfortunately and unjustly to diseredit political economy, 
which was supposed to be in collision with it. Let me 
examine the cause of this supposed contradiction. — It is of 
the essence of the ease; it suggests the most valuable prac- 
tical points. To a great extent the apparent contradiction 
arises from different modes of considering phenomena prac- 
tised respectively by the man swayed directly and strongly 
by ethical consideration and the economist. 
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I must tind a shorter name for them. Neither sentiment- 
alist nor philanthropist altogether answers the purpose; let 
me therefore use the term emotionalists. | The emotionalist 
is influenced by the impression made on him by what he sees 
and feels—the visible, the palpable, the direct. |The econ- 
omist looks beyond—not at the present only, but at the 
future—and is swayed not only by the visible and the direct, 
but by the invisible, the more remote. The one is mainly 
impressed by the fact; the other by the consequence of 
the fact. The economist is not less philanthropic, not 
less altruistic, not less concerned with the greatest good 
of the greatest number; nay, rather, the emotionalist may 
be said to be more individualistic, whilst the economist 
ranges over a wider field. There is no field of sympathy, no 
department of human feeling or social obligation which does 
not come within the range of the economist. The emotion- 
alist is moved by an immediate impulse at the sight of 
poverty to indulge in charitable relief, and that charity is 
often exercised without discrimination. | No one will blame 
him. But it is the duty of the economist to point out the in- 
direct and invisible effects of such action, and this information 
is needed in the interests of a wider community than that to 
which the charity is extended ; and yet, on no field of senti- 
ment, in no department of human feeling or social obligation 
has the economist been more attacked as non-ethical than in 
respect of charity and the Poor Law; and yet his labor has 
been fruitful of good results in arresting demoralization and 
the weakening of self-dependence. | The ultimate result of 
the uncalculated generosity of the emotionalist may be in- 
finitely more disastrous than the evil which in his generosity 
he tries to cure. Moved by immediate impulses and tender 
compassion in the interest of individual suffering, the emo- 
tionalist is stirred to charitable action which is often called 
indiscriminate. Who will blame him? Who will not feel 
sympathy? But it is the stern duty of the economist to 
point out the indirect, invisible effects of the generous char- 
itable impulse. If tender treatment of an individual pauper 
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and if an administration of the Poor Law, founded on ethical 
considerations alone, should diminish the efforts of self-help, 
a whole class may suffer ultimately from action taken with 
individuals. The many—the community at large—may be 
hurt and damaged by faults in the treatment of the few. 
This instance so trite must not detain us; but the organiza- 
tion of charity and the restricted character of poor relief 
recommended by economic science has largely contributed 
to prejudice it in the eyes of public opinion. Mark that the 
attitude of the economist is no less ethical than that of the 
emotionalist—it is more far-seeing, more social. It looks to 
the interest of the community. It is called hard, but it is 
wise, and it serves the general interest. 

But the difficulty increases with the approach to the 
question of wages. Fair wages, just wages—who shall settle 
the standard? Learned economists have analyzed the word 
justice, but the result is complicated, and the agreement 
difficult. Analysis in this respect is a task beyond the limit 
of the time at my command, but here, if anywhere, ethical 
considerations are daily playing a more important part. The 
standard of higgling on the market is given up. The manu- 
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facturer must no longer bargain for the cheapest labor—not 
even as the more enlightened side of political economy 
would teach—by giving such wages as will secure good 


> 
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workmen and good work. The standard is to be fixed by 
ethical considerations. The duty of the economist may here 
be a duty difficult to perform, but one which may yet be of 
national importance. This matter must be carefully ex- 
unined ; men must not be shouted down. They may con- 
sider how difficult it is on this matter to meet the ethical 
forces, I will not say the ethical arguments, that are brought 
against them, but let me say they are entitled to issue a 


warning against what I may call temporary and immediate 
egotism. There may be an egotism of the present generation 
which may ruin the next generation. There may be 
an egotism which may compromise the prosperity of the 
succeeding years of our general social system. We must, 
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therefore, he careful to see that in the end the system does 
not develop into a species of limited egotism. The transition 
is very easy. We must not think merely of present pro- 
egress, whether of capitalist or laborer. Let me take one in- 
stance. Competition was egotistic—association was egotistic. 
The laborer was not to outbid his fellow. But the result was 
apt to develop into what I may call corporate egotism. — I 
am not using the term in a derogatory sense. There are 
trade unions not only among working men, but among all 
sections. These great associations in the end jealously shut 
the door against an increase of their members. What I have 
been saying may be illustrated by the attempt to regulate the 
organization and association of labor. Is the system of 
trade unionism altruistic or egotistic? |The movement may 
he said to have been an ethical revolt against unrestricted 
competition. Now, economic doctrine does not necessarily 
condemn and has not condemned this movement. But it 
may be pushed to excess, as what movement may not be 
pushed to excess? Not on the aspect of its production of 
wealth, but in other ways. But is the movement ethical ? 
And how long does it remain so? The trades thus easily 


develop into corporate egotism. In such a condition of 


things economic doctrines must therefore not be left—must 
not be relegated to a distant planet. © They must be sum- 
moned back, not to resume their old monopoly of authority 
and sovereignty, but to counsel at least the ethical school. 
Altruism thus takes up an antagonistic position to the close 
association of skilled labor, and the laborers outside its 
charmed circle were neglected. © Sympathy and sentiment 
then summoned the excluders; and in course of time they 
too, are organized and regulated, and formed into a wider 
association than those which went before. © But economic 
forces again assert themselves. The dockers, for example, 
are organized into an association, but soon further unskilled 
labor presses on their heels. Altruism commands their ad- 


mission, but corporate egotism requires their exclusion. 
Does not all this teach us how the philanthropist, the emo. 
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tionalist, must take counsel with economic forces under pain 
of aggravating suffering by their very attempts to remove it ? 


cm 


The socialist ‘‘ethical” man is a hypothesis just as the older 
economic man was a hypothesis. I am afraid that the one 
hypothesis will find as little its counterpart in this world of 
ours as the other hypothesis, and if the economic man is a 
monster, the ethical man, as pictured by the socialists, is not 
short of an angel who will not walk upon this terrestrial 
globe. I have wished to show you how anxious I am, both 
as a political economist and as a statesman, for the proper 
understanding of economics and ethies. — If economics have 
been banished to a distant planet let them now be recalled, if 
not to take up their old position of unquestioned sovereignty, 
at all events, let them be recalled to be wise counsellors of 
the ethical school. A high duty rests upon you; you are 
performing it in the many works which you from time to 
time issue to the public. | Yours is the task to continue to 
assert for economics their true position in the world, yours 
to show that economics are not non-ethical but ethical, yours 
to curb the rush of the impatient and the gush of the emo- 
tionalist, yours to expose the quackeries of impostors, and 
believe me, you will be performing an ethical service while 
you continue to be engaged in your noble, scientific, 


economic work. 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY TOWARD CHILD-LIFE. 
BY REV. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


This title is itself in brief suggestion, the statement of a 
new problem in human relationship. The responsibility 
of parents toward their own children is universally acknowl- 
edged and its main outlines generally agreed upon, even if 
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its accepted obligations are often ignored or inadequately 
fulfilled. But social responsibility toward child-life in gen- 
eral means, if anything, the obligation of all adult strength 
and wisdom and virtue to act in some measure and 
in some manner as a parent toward the whole of 
childhood in its weakness and innocence and _ ignor- 
ance. The problem lies in the question, how and in what 
degree, shall society-at-large father and mother child-life : 
and it isa new problem because the general social conditions 
underlying it are new. We cannot, therefore, learn to 
master the problem until we define clearly a few fundamental 
points in the historical development of our present social 
order. 

Three distinct yet related changes mark the difference 
between our present and the old civilization out of which it 
has sprung. These are: 

First, the political change from the aristocratic order in 
which the family was the social unit, to the democratic order 
in which the individual is the social unit. 

Second, the domestic change from the patriarchal collec- 
tion of blood relations of several generations under one 
governing head, which constituted the old family, to the 
personal relation of one man and one women to each other 
and to their offspring in legal marriage which is the modern 
family. 

And, Third, the industrial change from handicraft to 
machine work. 

Let us briefly examine these three changes in their bear- 
ing upon child-lite. 

The first, the political change from the aristocratic to the 
democratic ideal has introduced into the problem of child- 
care the element of child-rights. Under the old order 
the power of the paternal head of the family was supreme 
over the life and even death of the child; and the welfare of 


the family and the state were alone considered in the direc- 
tion of the child’s destiny. To-day the political ideals which 
have made man as man, and woman as woman, entitled ** to 
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certain inalienable rights,” without regard to varying con- 
ditions of race or birth, have made the child also as an 
embryo individual entitled to certain inalienable rights of 
growth and opportunity. A whole phalanx of troublesome 
questions of adjustment arise with every new revelation of 
the law of justice. And the most difficult of all, perhaps, 
come with this new conception that the child has a right to 
certain conditions of development, irrespective of the parents’ 
will and in spite of the parents’ incompetency. Difticult, 
however, as those questions of social adjustment may be they 
are the testimony to a beneficent law of growth which will 
forevermore make impossible the silent, hopeless oppression 
and repression of the individual life of the child and the 
weaker adult, common to the ancient order of society. From 
now on the law of equity is to be interpreted as demanding 
the consideration of each child’s condition from the point of 
view of his own good and his own happiness. Hence, from 
now on also, we shall witness a multiplication of all those 
laws which aim to protect the child of unfortunate birth and 
circumstances from infringement upon his rights as a human 
being. 

The second great change noted, the domestic one from the 
collective, or patriarchal, to the single family has wrought 
important changes also in the conditions affecting child-life. 

The collective family system provided, in its own way, for 
all children as it did also for all aged, sick, or incompetent 
adults, within the same enclosure of blood relationship. The 
great and unequally adjusted burden placed upon the adult 
of earning capacity by this patriarchal family life explains 
why the killing of infant children, especially weak and ill- 
tormed ones, and more especially girls for whom marriage 
dowries were so expensive a necessity, seemed to many of 


our ancestors a religious duty; as did also in many cases 
the neglect or enforced suicide of the aged and hopelessly 
diseased. These customs which to us seem most cruel were 
a blind following of the law of self-preservation and race- 
growth in physical and social power by methods which the 
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ancient family order seemed to make necessary. The 
change from the older domestic life to our modern family 
system, of the one father and mother and their off-spring, 
revealed conspicuously the vast difference between these 
immediate parents in their power to care for their children. 
In the old order the deficiency of these immediate parents 
might be made up in part by the superiority of the reigning 
family head or some other relative. To make, however, the 
single father and mother the sole arbiters of the child’s 
destiny is to show at once and plainly the incompetency of 
many people for parental duties. Hence, as soon as the new 
order of family life was established, Society-at-large became 
conscious of many abused, abandoned, neglected, and 
dependent children, pitiful fragments of humanity, solitary, 
not set in families, or mis-set in personal relationship. 
And as soon as Society became cognizan tof the need to 
supplement in such cases personal parental care, the effort 
to do so began. Hence the origin of our charitable in- 
stitutions. 

At first the hospital, and one other omnivorous catch-all, 
the alms-house, were the only institutions. In the alms- 
house were gathered young and old, good and_ bad, 
the crippled, deaf mutes, the blind, the feeble-minded, and 
the sick and insane paupers for the most part. Later came 
classification, which is still progressing, and more rapidly 
and thoroughly to-day than ever before in its work of 
discrimination and fitting of special help to special need. 
To many of the Roman Catholic monks and clergy of the 
medieval church, we owe the first attempts to minister 
according to their particular needs to the most suffering and 
abused class of children. The good padre, Lana Terzi, the 
Jesuit of Brescia, who published the first treatise on the 
instruction of the blind, set in motion the whole train of 
beneficent impulses which culminated in Dr. Howe’s mag- 
nificent work for the sightless. The venerable Bede of the 
eighth century who records the first hint of a manual alphabet, 
joined his prophetic insight to the self-sacrificing labor of 
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the Spanish Benedictine monk, Pedro Ponce, who first 
taught the deaf to speak, in starting the double system of in- 
struction of deaf mute children which to day gives us such 
noble results. While the schools for the feeble-minded 
which now yearly succor and help toward better mental 
condition the most pitiable child-wreckage of humanity, date 
back on the heart side, ( like many another most Christlike 
charity ), to that lover of his kind, St. Vincent de Paul, 
who first gathered a few idiots from the abuse and abhorrence 
of the populace within the shelter of his priory, on the 
educational side they date back to that great physician and 
philosopher, Itard, who dowered his pupil, Dr. Seguin, 
with the wealth of knowledge from which we still draw for 
our work in this field. 

These and many other gleams of light from the gentle 
heart of Christianity shine across the dark pathway of the 
suffering childhood of the past. But the pauper child of the 
middle ages was generally utterly at the mercy of his 
circumstances ; and the defective child an object of hatred 
and fear. One great social help, however, in supplementing 
the immediate parental care for the child of normal capacity 
was found in the industrial order of the centuries preceding 
ourown. Until Arkwright and Compton set their spinning 
machines and ‘*mules” at work, all textile manufactures were 
of household industry ; until Evans and Read and Stevenson 
taught the world how to make steam do its chores, and set 
mechanical invention on its miracle-working way, all 
branches of human labor clustered round the fireside. 
The apprentice system of this older handicraft and home type 
of industry did two things for child-life, viz: — it put the boy 
or girl who was learning a trade in the home of the master 
or mistress and thus gave him, or her, family as well as shop 
discipline during early years; and by virtue of the needs 
o: hand-work itself, it demanded personal qualifications of 
pitient and persevering study during the apprenticeship. 

The third great change which was noted was the industrial 
one from this handicraft system in the home to machine 
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work in shop and factory. And the effect of this change 
upon child-life is marked to a degree not often realized. 
Doubtless under the old system the apprenticed boy often 
suffered from the too harsh rule of the master, but he stood 
a good chance of learning an honest calling under morally 
protected conditions in the home of a man perhaps more 
efficient and successful than his own father; and by methods 
which made every element of skill, aptitude, or honesty tell 
perceptibly in his progress. And the ** bound girl” though 
often neglected and forlorn, still oftener, perhaps, left a 
shiftless and poverty bound home for a neat and well ordered 
one in which she learned what her own mother could not 
have taught her. And the idea of child-rights having been 
born, the law began early to define the obligations of masters 
toward their apprentices; at first, it is true, with more 
regard to the father’s right in the child than to the child’s 
right in itself; but later with a real devotion to the in- 
dividual development of the child as an embryo citizen of 
the state. Connecticut, whose early code has been so un- 
justly maligned, has a quaintly worded provision passed in 
1813 and which is, so far as I know, the first in any state or 
country to recognize the individual right in the sense just 
indicated. This law required that ‘‘ the select-men of 
the town shall have a vigilant eye over their brethren and 
neighbors to see that none of them shall suffer so much 
barbarism as not to teach their children and apprentices so 
much learning as shall enable them to read perfectly the 
English tongue and a knowledge of the capital laws, and to 
breed them in some honest calling.” This, ‘on pain of 
removal of such neglected children,” even from their own 
parents, mind you, ‘¢ to homes where they will be thus cared 
for.” We have here a germ not only of Prevention of 
Cruelty and Truancy laws, but of factory and shop inspec- 
tion as well. 

But these phrases anticipate. 

The most marked peculiarity of the change from handicraft 
to machine-dominated industries, considered in relation to 
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child-life is, that children and ignorant adults can acquire 
facility sufficient for co-operation with many machines in a 
very short time, whereas the handicraft requires long train- 
ing, and also a good degree of physical strength and mental 
power to insure efficiency. And since child-labor and igno- 


rant labor is cheaper to the employer in dollars and cents than 
any other, the instinct for money making in the leaders of 
the new forms of industry early scented the new ways of 
gain. 

The setting up of Arkwright’s power-looms and Whitney’s 
cotton-gins resulted at once ina swarming of children into 
the wage-earning class, and at the same time, into conditions 
of labor outside of family life. The first movement in this 
direction reveals one of the worst pictures of human selfish- 
ness on the one side and human misery on the other that 
history has ever shown. Thorold Rogers has told us what 
sufferings were the lot of the adult laborer during this 
change from hand to machine work. But these sufferings 
were as nothing except indeed, as a large contributing cause, 
to the hopeless slavery in which it plunged the children. 
The knowledge that child-life could be coined into dollars 
by means of machinery resulted in the hiring on contract of 
thousands of children from the alms-houses to work in the 
mines and brick-yards and factories of England. Children, 
you remember, of from three to fourteen years of age who 
were kept at work from 13 to 15 hours a day under con- 
ditions absolutely regardless of the comfort and safety of the 
worker. The alms-house authorities bargained with the 
contractors not for the protection of the children, but in the 
interest of the taxpayer; and some agreements were of 
horrible suggestion, like that which compelled the contractor 
to take one idiot child with every twenty sound ones. You 
all know well the manner in which England has sought to 
wipe out her sin in this direction of child-slavery in labor 
by being the first and most thorough teacher to the world of 
the responsibility of the State toward the child-worker. Her 
well devised and admirably administered Factory Laws must 
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not, however, lead us to ignore the darker side of the lesson 
she has to give. The fact that the world of industry has 
found out and established methods of labor which can be 
employed almost as efficiently by children as by adults, 
gives to that world of industry as an upper and a lower mill- 
stone, the greed of employers and the cupidity and poverty 
of parents; stones between which the life of the child is 
ground to powder. 

Under the patriarchal system the child was often hopelessly 
oppressed and ill treated, but it was inside the home and did 
not disturb the wage-balance ; and the pressure of the other 
families upon each other, to take care of its own children was 
very patent and immediate. 

Under the personal family system during the industrial 
reign of handicraft, the apprenticeship method combined 
with home training to prepare the more fortunate poor 
children for useful work in after life; and the alms-house 
und kindred institutions held all the abandoned, neglected 
and dependent children who were not thus bound out to 
learn a trade. In our century, for the first time, children 
enter the industrial 
And since, although a child may now do in connection with 
adult would have been required for in 


ranks not as learners, but as earners. 


his machine what an 
the age of handicraft, he is never paid the same wages and 
never will be, the child wage-earner appears in our new 
industrial order as a competitor against the adult in the labor 
market, and that adult may be, and often is, his own father. 
What is the result of this? The vast increase of the 
neglected, abandoned and dependent classes of children. 
The process may be briefly detined as follows : 

The poor and ignorant father finds that wages are too low in 
many industries for him to earn enough single-handed to 
decently support his family, and so he sets his children at 
This lowness of wages, our best economists declare, 


work. 
is largely the result of the competition of the child-labor 
with the grown man; since ‘in textile industries in which 
women and children work the earnings of the entire family 
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are not larger than in other industries like those of metal 
where only men work.” By putting their children at labor 
the poor and ignorant father and mother still further decrease 
the wages of grown men by increasing the number of child- 
workers. And not only that, but they make it still harder 
for grown men to get employment in those lines of industry 
in which the child-worker is a factor in depressing the 
wages ; since the child-worker is always to be had cheaper, 
if at all, and is therefore preferred by the employer who 
goes into the market to buy the -neapest help he can get. 
It is asserted by high statistical authorities, and no 
disproof is attempted, ‘the employment of children 
has always increased with the reduction of wages 
and the employment of adults has decreased with 
the employment of children.” The ignorant father we 
speak of, finding this difficulty in getting work ( the cause of 
which he does not understand), gradually becomes ac- 
customed to living upon the earnings of his children. These 
generally prove insufficient and the wife, too, begins to work, 
and then the father’s demoralization usually sets in and 
rapidly progresses until he is given over to laziness or 
drinking, or both. The combined wages of the wite and 
children now prove insuflicient to bear the burdens, and then 
a sick, or discouraged, or morally broken mother, a disabled 
child, too many births of new and importunate mouths, or 
a financial panic affecting the employer, or some other cause, 
tumbles this family over into the abyss of pauperism. And 
then the younger children become subjects for public 
institutional care or private charity ; while the older ones 
often become candidates for reform schools by reason of the 
moral dangers incident to their too early money indepen- 
dence. This is the history of tens of thousands of families 
from which come the children who are the subjects of con- 
sideration for our Section II. of this Congress. In tens of 
thousands of other families the vices of the father and the 
weakness and ignorance of the mother start the fatal roll 
down hill. Both classes, those whom a bad economic 
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condition almost forces into pauperism, and those whom 
an immoral personal tendency leads into it, meet in one 
depth of wretchedness to focus the attention of all just and 
wise people upon both evil elements of our social order. 
Ignorance, child-labor and its attendant economic derange- 
ment, vice, —these are the great producing causes for 
abandoned, neglected, and dependent childhood. We now 
come to the double question, what can be done to lessen 
these causes, and what shall we do for the children of these 
classes? Society by means of state and private charity, and 
educational appliances has declared that something, many 
things, shall be done to help and save these little ones for 
whom the individual family provision is insufficient. It 
begins to be clear to all of us that in a condition of society 
like ours in which there are such differences in physical, 
mental, and moral capacity among parents, there must 
be some common standard of essentials in child development 
established and enforced by Society-at-large. Nothing short 
of this can make our democratic doctine of equality of rights 
and opportunities applicable, socially as well as politically. 
If there are to be people worthy of our modern ideals in 
government, there must be this common standard of essentials 
established even for the poorest and most ill-born and un- 
fortunate children. What is this standard? The dem- 


ocratic State declares it beyond question in its requirements’ 


of citizenship; a self-supporting, law abiding, and _ fairly 
intelligent man or woman can alone fulfil the citizen’s duty 
in a free state. Hence some force in society must see to it 
that the conditions favorable to the development of self- 
supporting capacity and of, at least, average moral and mental 
power surround each child, since the facts clearly indicate 
that the immediate parents of all children cannot be 
depended upon, wholly and absolutely, to give these con- 
ditions. The question is therefore, how shall the personal 
parental care be supplemented? And first, what can and 
should the State do to establish and maintain this standard of 


essentials for every child ? 
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I cannot even state here the fundamental problems of the 
proper and useful relation of state and of private societies 
and institutions. I must only pause to say that the nex 
great question of method as respects all charity in both state 
or municipality in this country, the great question which 
must be clarified and settled as far as possible is this : — 
what shall tax-supported agencies do, and what shall be left 
to volunteer effort to support? A national commission of 
enquiry, made up of experts of philosophic temper or of wide 
experience could be established for no better purpose than 
to throw light upon this tangled problem by the collection 
of valuable data for comparison and by suggestive deduction 
therefrom. One point however in the problem is clear and 
that is this: — ‘*The State is society in condition to coerce ;” 
and hence all those powers set to protect the child from 
cruelty, outrage and wilful neglect, and ill-treatment of 
every sort, carrying within them as they do, the potent of com- 
pulsion and punishment, belong clearly to the State. Such 
powers of child-protection constitute the State’s higher police 
force, and we are learning to place the protection of children 
in their right to education in the category of the State’s 
duties toward child-life. The economic derangement caused 
by the child wage-earner may not be a proper subject for 
preventive statute laws; I am not here to discuss that ques- 
tion. But the defrauding of little children of their sacred 
right to a decent educational preparation for citizenship in a 
state demanding intelligence, and_ self-supporting, self- 
controlling power in its citizens is subject for legal 
enactment if anything is. And since abandoned and 
neglected children come from ignorance, vice, and child- 
labor, the State, both national and sectional, is under bonds 
to hold the parents and guardians of all children to a_ strict 
use of the earlier years of life for educational purposes only. 
And therefore, of course, the State is under bonds to provide 
educational facilities for all children. The laws for the 
prevention of cruelty, and those newer laws compelling 
parents to support their children if possible, are certainly 
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legitimate, and the compulsory school laws which are the logi- 
cal corollary of free public education are also legitimate. I 
am sure that no great headway can be made in lessening the sum 
of ignorance and pauperism and practical incompetency with 
which charity has to deal, save in this protection of the child 
in its educational right, and in multiplying the means for 
wise educational use of, at least, the first twelve years of 
every child’s life. 

And next we are coming to see that the higher police 
force of the State is required, and may be justifiably used, to 
secure physical safety, good sanitary conditions, and a mini- 
mum of moral danger for every minor who works for hire in 
any place of labor. The inspection and oversight of all 
such places by properly constituted and paid officials is 
the goal of simple justice and of wise self-protection in the 
State. And this for the physical and moral health of the 
younger workers must be guarded in our modern, competi- 
tive, and congregated industries if we are to grow parents 
physically and morally fit to care for their children. 

Now, let us very briefly enumerate the classes of children 
for whom the State and Society, one or both, must provide 
something beside educational opportunity and protection 
from abuse and wrong condition. 

The children named in the subject of our section comprise, 
first, the deficient in mind or special bodily sense ; the blind, 
the deaf mute, the idiotic or distinctly feeble-minded. — For 
these classes, institutional care and specialized training have 
been already provided from the impulse of most tender feel- 
ing, and under most skilled scientific leadership. | There is 
no serious problem left in this branch of child-helping, for 
all recognize the need for special care of these unfortunates ; 
and Society has proved itself willing to be taxed to meet this 


need where the parents cannot fully do so. 

Second, the deficient in physical power. Of these the 
temporarily sick or injured are now cared for, fully and ten- 
derly, in most civilized communities in hospitals. The per- 
manently crippled or invalid are not always so_ satisfactorily 
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placed. And there is in respect to these classes, the ever- 
recurring question of institutions or private homes. 
Third, there are the dependent children who are of normal 
capacity, physical, mental and moral; the orphaned, half- 
orphaned, and those whom vice or crime, or confirmed pau- 
perism have deprived of true parental care and training. No 
one doubts that these children need, and should receive from 
Society-at-large, a fathering and mothering which shall aim 
to make good to them the loss of their natural homes. 
People, however, are not agreed as to the best methods of 
‘are for these unfortunate children, |The advocates of in- 
stitutional life give the arguments on one side; the 
advocates of the boarding out and placing out system on the 
other. [cannot discuss this question of methods at this 
time, yet I must be allowed to say that I believe the con- 
census of expert opinion is that the institution, however 
good, can never be the ideal place in which to bring up a 
child. If the best born child needs for its development the 
best home life, certainly the less fortunate child cannot’ well 
do without the same influences. Hence, if the child’s parents 
are wholly out of the count by reason of death, of capital 
crime, or of absolute surrender of the child, the happiest 
solution of the problem of the fate of any little waif must be 
its transplanting and resetting in an adopted home. But the 
gravest difficulties inhere in those cases in which one or both 
parents are living and linked to the child by such bonds that 
at any time they may be reclaimed. In such cases the in- 
stitution does undoubtedly offer a temptation to the weak- 
ness and selfishness of the more degraded parents, a 
temptation to dump their children upon charity to be cared 
for during the helpless years, and to be retaken easily when 
the children are old and strong enough to earn ; a temptation 
which is proportioned to the size and publicity of the institu- 
tion, and the ease of entrance and egress from it. On the 
other hand, the change that comes to a child of degraded 
parentage, who has been placed even temporarily in a good 
home and is then withdrawn from it by the natural parents, 
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occasions a tragedy of experience. 

Two seemingly antagonistic moral directions seem given to 
us in dealing with such children. The first we may define as 
follows: ‘* Do nothing for the seeming good of one child 
which can lessen that pressure of personal parental responsi- 
bility, which is the surest protection of most children, and 
the deep root of social helpfulness toward all children.” And 
the other direction is contained in the saying of Pestalozzi: 
*¢ Every human being has a claim to a judicious development 
of his faculties by whoever has the charge of his infancy.” 
Between these two directions we most cautiously and tenta- 
tively steer, never sure that we are not making mistakes ; 
but holding ourselves ever true to the three-fold devotion of 
securing the welfare of the child, of respecting the sanctity 
of the family, and of developing true social order. 

fomit any treatment of the class of wayward children as 
they are to be specially spoken of by others. But let us go 
still deeper into the fundamental question of how to lessen the 
number of dependent, neglected and abandoned children. ‘If 
you want to reform a man,” says Emerson, ‘* you must beg in 
with his grandfather.” If you want to radically help these 
children whom we have named, I would add, you must begin 
with those who natu rally become the parents of such children. 
Suppose that in all enlightened communities we have secured 
the protective legislation we have indicated, and that we have 
established proper educational facilities for the wisest use of 
the early years of every child. We have, for instance, the 
kindergarten, and primary and grammar schools with manual 
training attachments, which both need in order to fit them to 
minister to the educational demands of the average and normal 
child. Then what do we see? In every public school are to 
be found, not only some children above the average in physical, 
or mental, or moral endowment, but also not a few below that 
average. Every public school teacher of experience knows of 
the ** dropped” or stationary boys and girls, the dull, the 
stupid,the wrongly adjusted, the partially abnormal children 
who cannot keep up with the school procession, From this 
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class of children often come the vicious and wayward, who 
finally enter our reform schools. Yet none of them are subjects 
for special institutions as we find them in the school. They 
are simply below par. Now follow these children out from 
their discouraged or rebellious school life, and they are the 
ones who drop or lag behind in all life’s races. They are the 
material out of which the parents are chiefly made who pour 
their children out upon society to be nourished and cared for 
by charity. 

Again, look at all our institutions, state and private, in 
which dependent children are found and we see the ‘*melan- 
choly residuum” which all students of such institutions know 
so well; the ** melancholy residuum” of children not physi- 
rally or mentally, or morally strong; the children whom no 
one wants to adopt, and for whom good boarding places are 
difficult to find; the children whose bodies and minds and 
wills are alike insufficient for life’s demands. And _ those 
children, when they at last leave the shelter of the institu- 
tion are the ones who come back upon the State and Society 
for further care later on, often bringing with them troops of 
children after their own kind. — I believe that the next great 
movement in child-helping is to be taken through more dis- 
criminating and varied educational development given to 
these partially defective, under-toned children ; given to them 
not in institutions, but in the public schools and while leaving 
them in their own natural homes. ; 

In our public schools the provisions are all fitly and rightly 
made to suit the need of the average child. —_ It is coming to 
be seen that the child who is above the average in mental 
capacity should not be held back for the others to catch up, 
and that the average child accidentally fallen behind by 
reason of illness should be especially helped so as not to lose 
his proper place. And for these children a special teacher is 
now assigned in many of our New England grammar and 
high schools to care individually for their interests. © What 
is needed now is a special teacher, or as many as may be re- 
quired, not only in every grammar but in every primary 
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school, to give special help to the dull and partially defective. 
Such teachers should be, not only trained in the normal 
schools, but should have received a course of instruction in 
a school for the feeble-minded, and have learned something 
of the methods of moral training used by the best teachers in 
reform schools. For they would have to deal with organiza- 
tions which require very exceptional treatment. I cannot 
enlarge upon this subject. But no treatment of the topic of 
our section can be complete that does not touch upon the vital 
need of lessening by all possible means, the number of partially 
defective children in body, mind and moral sense, who in- 
evitably grow up to become parents of children whom they 
cannot properly care for. — I believe that such extension of 
our public school facilities as would lift this class of children, 
as they might be lifted by special attention, into a condition 
of nearly if not quite average capacity and power, would 
be the best child-helping investment Society could make. 
And the day that ushers in this needed enlargement 
of our school facilities will, I trust, also witness an extension 
of our compulsory school-laws in the direction of requiring 
the attendance of all children in institutions upon the public- 
schools in order that the institution isolation, and the dead- 
ening effect of institutional-life upon the child’s individuality 
may receive this most potent relief and mitigation. I thus 
lay stress on these educational matters because I believe that 
what we do for needy children of every class in ways that do 
not set them apart from other children or separate them from 
their own homes are the only things that are thoroughly well 
done. Everything else that we do, whether it be to put 
them into an institution however excellent, or even into 


some other family however good, is a make-shift, and only 
justified by gravest emergency. The supervision of the 
tenement houses after Octavia Hill’s plan, the  ** friendly 
visiting” of the Charity Organization Societies, the College 
Settlements with their neighborhood kindness, the ** Home 
Libraries,” with their ‘*rays of sunshine in a dark place,” 
the helpful calls of the free kindergartners upon their little 
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pupils, the working girls’ and boys’ clubs, the vacation and 
evening schools, the day nurseries, the numberless agencies 
uf helpfulness which are now strengthening the child-saving 
work, these are all on the best of lines. I plead here for a 
mighty increase of such work for children in their own birth 
homes. I would not forget the needs of the aged, and the 
sick, and the criminal, and the more hopelessly defective in 
mind or senses. But the young life that is quite equal to 
the average, or might be made so with more specialized 
training, the young life that only needs something of the 
sare we all would give our own children, to be able to hold 
a noble and strong place in the struggles of the adult,—this 
young life has the most sacred claim of all upon all of us. 
I do not begrudge the higher institutions of learning their 
gifts and endowments by generous millionaires; but I do 
plead for the children to whom the pittance only of the 
lower school training is or can be given, that they may have 
packed into that pittance all of wisdom in teaching and 
munificence of equipment that the brief years can hold. 
Social responsibility towards child-life demands, then, 
first, and in general, the accepted obligation of all adult 
strength and wisdom and virtue to supplement the im- 
mediate parental care in the case of every needy child, and 
in the way which shall prove most in harmony with the 
modern political, domestic, and industrial ideals. It 
demands, second, and in particular, the legal protection of 
every child from cruelty, outrage, and wilful neglect; the 
compulsory use of the first twelve years of every child’s life 
for educational purposes only, and that of the most varied 
and wisely adjusted kinds. And, third, it demands the 
social application of every device that can be discovered to 
bring the backward and incompetent ‘*up to grade,” and fit 
the ‘‘least of these” for life’s demands. Finally, the ideal 
set before us in our work for all classes of needy children 
must be to give the social uplift to all the conditions sur- 
rounding them, so that in charity as in the family, ‘* the little 
child shall lead” toward the salvation of the race. 
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PROHIBITION IN MAINE. 


BY ALBERT W. PAINE. 


As the state of Maine was the leader ing the cause of 


temperance reform, by the enactment of a prohibitory statute 
and much has been said and published about its success, the 
following facts may be of interest to your readers on the 
subject, as gathered from the reports of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue of the United States. 


After a long and quite successful effort in the work of 


reform by the people at large through the agency of temper- 
ance societies, the Legislature of the state enacted the 
statute in question in 1858, whereby the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors were prohibited, under severe 
penalties, except for medical, manufacturing and other neces- 
sary purposes. To carry into effect this exception druggists 
were excused and city and town agencies established under 
proper restraints. The law as thus enacted has ever since 
remained on the statute book of the state, though with fre- 
quent and more stringent provision by way of amendment. 

What has been the success of this great undertaking has 
ever since its enactment been a matter of controversy, and 
many have been the continued assaults from all quarters in 
and out of the state, setting afloat the grossest falsehoods on 
the subject, the absolute truth being that a most wonderful 
success has attended the cause. This might very properly 
be adjudged from the fact that the popular majority of the 
Legislature, in both of its branches, has ever been constantly 
increasing in strength in its favor, by frequent new amend- 
ments in the same line of prohibition, thus proving the fact 
of a continually increasing favor of the cause among the 
people at large, although a very active minority have all 
the while been vigorously at work for its repeal. 
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Another proof of success is found in the fact, as exhibited 
by the government reports cited, that the law has been 
perfectly successful in breaking up the manufacture of spirits 
in the state, not a single manufacturer being found within 
its limits. In the table of ‘ Distilleries broken up” a few 
years ago, against the word ‘* Maine” is the figure ‘* 1” 
showing that one man made the effort but failed. In the 
list of manufactories in the different states the state of 
Maine has for several years been left out entirely, there 
being none in the state to report. 

By the last annual report of the department, the amount 
received by government from liquor traffic was $121,347,- 
435.42 which is equal to $1.93 for each inhabitant. The 
report however does not give the separate amounts received 
from the respective states. The report for a previous year 
however does, and that affords a very reliable resuit for the 
years since. ‘The amount paid by New York for that year 
was an average of $1.90 per inhabitant ; Massachusetts, $1.12 ; 
New Hampshire, $1.03 ; and so of other states. If Maine had 
paid her due amount of the aggregate sum collected as al- 
ready stated, according to her population, she would have 
paid $1,275,895.98. But instead of that she actually paid 
only $25,430; or alittle less than 4 cents per inhabitant. 

By another part of the last report of the commissioner the 
number of ‘retail liquor dealers” in the different states is 
given, showing an aggregate of 215,434 in the whole United 
States, which would average one to every 290 inhabitants. 
The number in Illinois, is 17,438; New York, 38,678; 
Massachusetts, 4,918 ; New Hampshire, 1,669 ; Maine, 808 ; 
which would be one to every 818. 

To account for even so many in Maine, it is to be remeim- 
bered that druggists and apothecaries are not prohibited, 
but they are obliged to pay the government tax, if they 
sell, as they most do. Of these there are more than 200, if not 
300, in the state. And in addition to these there are large 
numbers of hotels all along the coast of the state, from 
Kittery to Eastport, and in other parts, which are almost 
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wholly supported by out-of-the-state customers during the 
summer excursion season, and are kept open during no other 
part of the year. Nearly fifty of such are found on the 
island of Mt. Desert, and about as many more at Old Orchard 
and vicinity. At least 150 of such hotels exist, all of which 
pay their United States tax and help make up the reported 
number of retailers for which the state is by the report 
made accountable. Nor is this all. The great amount of 
travel from abroad through the State and the business done 
demand a very large increase of sale beyond what would 
otherwise exist. As an illustration, Bangor which is the city 
of probably the largest number of illegal retailers in Maine, 
is located on the Penobscot River, which is the seventh river 
in importance of all the rivers in the United States for the 
amount of its navigation. The number of vessels which are 
constantly coming and going is very large and almost entirely 
belonging to other states and countries and as is well known 
furnish the best of custom to the saloon. Accordingly the 
very largest number of these are found along the wharf 
line. 

A traveler through Maine, outside of her cities and large 
towns, will find it difficult to supply his want for drink 
along the way, as saloons are very seldom found. The 
writer at one time on examination of the collector’s record 
found that in the whole county of Penobscot, containing 
fifty-six cities and towns, in only seven were there any places 
of sale. 

Success is not yet perfect, but like all other criminal 
laws, such as murder, robbery, larceny ete., violations 
exist, but considering how Maine is surrounded by states 
and countries where no such laws are in force, and the great 
amount of travelling and visiting from outsiders which is 
constantly taking place, the actual success is most wonderful. 














COL. RICHARD F. AUCHMUTY. 
BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


Thousands of intelligent young men, in all parts of this 
country have cause to remember Col. Auchmuty with 
thankfulness, and will regret to hear that he is dead. He 
died at his home at Lenox, Massachusetts, on the 18th of 
July, in the 63rd year of his age. 

We are often told that it is hard for rich men to find 
an opening for the right use of wealth, where they can 
themselves feel assured that they are not doing more hurt 
than good by their benevolence. Col. Auchmuty has been 
one of those real leaders of men, who has solved wisely 
the great and difficult question thus suggested. Carefully 
studying the social condition of the time with a knowledge, as 
it proved, curiously accurate as to the needs of workingmen 
in America, he used the great resources which he had at 
command on a distinct purpose, and with foresight which 
proved most wise, for a real system of education for those 
mechanic arts, which are most needed in a community like 
ours. 

While other people sentimentally deplored the loss of the 
‘¢old apprenticeship system,” as it was the fashion to call it 
affectionately, he devised a system which can educate better 
workmen. 

Where boards of trustees, and committees of government 
had built up, on the one side and the other, technical schools 
which trained overseers and masters to superintend work- 
men, he was the first man to establish on a large scale 
a system for training the men themselves who have the work 
to do themselves. 

And, much more than this,—while and where sentiment 
and benevolence had connected industrial education, in the 
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public mind, with the workshops of prisons, asylums of 
every kind, charity schools and the like,—Col. Auchmuty 
made a school as independent of the gush and condescension 
and sentimental nonsense, which attended such faint efforts, 
as is the forecastle of a man-of-war. 

He would have said himself, that he made some mistakes, 
as he went forward in his plans. But he made singularly 
few, though he trod over unknown ground. And his 
schools, in the city of New York, have long been an object 
lesson to all intelligent persons interested in the practical 
instruction of young mechanics. 

It is the good fortune of such a reformer that he is not 
trammelled by the conditions of most modern enterprises of 
reform, because he does not have to consult a ‘* Board ” 
of managers. ‘* Boards are made of wood,” said Col. 
Ingham sadly, ‘* they are long and narrow.” This, is, alas, 
only too apt to be true. A thousand cautions and hesitations 
oppress a board of management, which would never cripple 
anyone of their number, if he worked alone. Superstitions 
of the past reign in its councils, and the very natural 
and proper restrictions on trustees hold back the board from 
risks in an enterprise which the bold man of business knows 
he must encounter. <A board again has no right to do any- 
thing merely because it wants to do it; it has no right to 
indulge affectionate impulses. Its record must explain 
itself, on utilitarian grounds, with vouchers and adequate 
evidence, to any Visitors, or Masters in chancery or other fit 
tribunal. 

From all such restrictions Mr. Auchmuty was free. If 
he chose to throw away his fortune on teaching young men 
to use their eyes and hands, why he had just as much right 
to do so, as if he had preferred to use it in building yachts 
or in buying race-horses. Here was one great advantage. 
‘¢ There is,” says Napoleon, ‘* only one thing worse for an 
army than a bad general. It is the misfortune of the other 


urmy which has two good ones.” 
Starting thus independently, Col. Auchmuty secured a 
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large block, on Avenue A, in the eastern part of New York 
city. It was then quite *‘up town,” just above Sixtieth 
street. Here he built his workshops. They are one story 
high, of brick walls, connecting readily with each other, but 
with separate entrances for each division of instruction. The 
instruction originally given was in plumbing, carpentry, 
bricklaying, plastering and fresco work, and painting and 
decoration. Competent teachers were appointed for five 
independent schools, among which these five departments 
were divided. 

Who were to be taught? The answer was that any man 
should be taught who wanted to learn enough to pay the 
teachers who taught him. In this answer appears the ‘‘ horse 
sense,” shall I say? the recognition of the methods of 
America and modern life, which has given such success to 
the schools. For alas, till this beginning was made, the 
idea had been industriously propagated, that you must 
coax or buy men to learn to be carpenters, as certain 
religious organizations coax or buy men to be priests or 
ministers. Handicraft and the training of the eye, were 
thus given out as a sort of eleemosynary or ‘* benevolent ” 
line of education, And while every one knew that anybody 
who wanted to play the flute or the fiddle had to pay his 
teacher, and did pay him, it was supposed that if a man 
wanted to learn how to mend a lead pipe he would not pay 
for the instruction. 

Col. Auchmuty set all such nonsense aside. The pupils 
in his schools are not beneficiaries of anybody. They pay 
their school money, as if they were at a dancing school or 
au commercial college. They go and come with entire 
independence. 

Who will come on such terms? It proves, and this was 
proved by another of Mr. Auchmuty’s bold experiments, 
that in the city of New York alone there were a_ plenty 
of pupils, eager to train themselves in the mechanic arts if 
they might give their evenings to that business. They did 
not want to waste their evenings in the theatre or the 
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liquor shops if they could use them to more purpose. The 
schools have now been open twelve years and the average 
attendance last year was five hundred and twenty-five, which 
indeed measures their full capacity. It is a pity to have to 
say it, but the resources of the country at large for giving 
such instructions are so poor, that the school receives con- 
stant applications from all parts of the nation, from men 
who want to come to it. Col. Auchmuty once told me that 
he did not believe that there was a state in the Union from 
which he had not received applications from those who 
wished to come. 

As he would say in his picturesque way ‘* A butcher’s boy 
from a country town in New York is earning four dollars a 
week by driving a butcher’s cart. He sees that Tom, his 
school friend from the same town, earns fifteen dollars a 
week. Why does Tom have more than he has? Because 
Tom is a carpenter. ‘Then I will be a carpenter,’ the 
butcher’s boy says. And as soon as the shop closes, and he 
has his supper he comes up to the school, and registers in 
the carpenter’s shop.” 

The inducements are immense, because the pay of good 
mechanics is so much higher than the pay given to those 
unfortunates who are ready to do anything, but can do noth- 
ing, and, when pressed, say they *‘*should like to be 


janitors.” 


*¢ Are they regular in attendance?” This was the question 
of a careless visitor. ‘* Regular! Does a boy pay for a shat 
and not take the hat from the shop? Does he pay for his board, 
and then stay away from breakfast and dinner? When your 
son takes lessons on the flute, if he has to earn the money 
which pays the tutor, does he neglect the lesson?” The 
practical character of the whole thing showed itself in a 
moment. As fast and as far as the schools were enlarged, 
they were filled. Col. Auchmuty once told me that he had 
never printed any advertisements of them. They advertised 
themselves. Every workmen who went out from them told 
others of the good he had had from them. And it is thus 
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that, among working men through the country, there is a 
widespread knowledge of the Auchmuty schools. 

His aim has been to arrange the price of tuition so that 
the fees of the pupils should pay for materials used and for 
tuition. As for the cost of the buildings and land, which is of 
course large—for they cover a large extent near the heart of 
New York,—and the taxes on this property—Col. Auchmuty 
paid that. That was his fad, it was his yacht. Let us 

say reverently it is his monument. The original cost of 
land and buildings was somewhat less than $100,000. It is 
said that in 1890, the running expenses were about fifteen 
thousand dollars and the receipts from pupils about ten 
thousand. But I am not able to say that this statement 
may be relied upon. 

Since the school was opened, new departments have been 
added as occasion required. It carried on last winter 
instruction in bricklaying, plastering, plumbing, carpentry, 
house and sign painting, fresco painting, stonecutting, black- 
smith work and tailoring. There are day and evening 
classes. The evening classes are held three evenings each 
week from the latter part of October to the first week in 
April, and the day classes during the three winter months. 
The fees vary according to the trade, being from $12 to $18 
for the evening classes and from $35 to $40 for the day 
classes. 

As to the success in teaching, the schools have abund- 
antly verified a statement, which has always been made by 
those who watched the average work under the system where 
a boy picks up his trade, by working with men who under- 
stand it. It has always been said, by persons of observa- 
tion, that a teacher trying to teach, if he has a pupil who is 
trying to learn, will carry him forward in the various details 
of a trade in much less time than he will spend on those details 
in the hap-hazard of a work-shop. Thus in anengine factory, 
the same boy may be set to heading the rivets in a boiler 
fora year. After the first two days, however, he knows 
how to ‘** close up the rivets” as well as he ever will. In 
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‘¢the good old days” which the sentimentalists talk about, 
the boy who was apprenticed to be a carpenter, was kept 
planing boards for long and weary months, not to say years, 
after he had learned how. It was thus that his master ‘* got 
his pay” for the boy’s board, and such education as he 
received. But in such a school as Col. Auchmuty’s all such 
drudgery is at anend. After the pupil has learned to do 
one thing, he has a chance given him at once to learn how 
to do another. He is there to learn. He is not there to 
make money for employer. 

What follows? How quickly do they learn? Well, we 
must not expect miracles. But this once happened at the 
school. It sent a class of young men who had heen at tle 
school one winter, to a western city where bricklayers were 
needed, and they did all the work on a large block there— 
at full journeymen’s wages. I do not say that many such 
instances could be cited. I name this, because I happened 
myself, to know the circumstances. 

And it is easy to see that the quality of work, as in the 
ease of plumbing, must improve, when the pupil, while he 
learns to handle pipe and solder, learns at the same time 
the principles which govern water pressure, and the reasons 
for the work he does. 

It is a satisfaction to know that these schools need not 
‘top, and probably will not stop, because Col. Auchmuty 
has died. An act of incorporation was secured in 1889, by 
which they should be continued, irrespective of his life. At 
that time he and Mrs. Auchmuty gave $100,000 for their 
permanent endowment. And to this sum Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan has added half a million dollars. 

Certainly here is a ** philanthropy ” regarding which those 
who seek ways to expend money need have little anxiety. 


d 


The country needs more than five hundred and twenty-tive 


well trained mechanics every year. 
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THE FOURTH OF JULY ON BOSTON COMMON. 


BY JOHN TUNIS. 
If it had happened in the Tyrol or in Beyroot, or in some 
Swedish village, it would have brought sightseers and 
tourists from hundreds of miles. But, because it took place 


on Boston Common, within easy reach by surface cars of 


half a million of people, hardly anybody took the trouble to 
go and see one of the most characteristic and original sights 
of this or any other country. It is a standing wonder why 
people ignore such a great popular festival as takes place on 
the Common on Fourth of July. It isa wonder why the men 
who haunted Boston Common on the Fourth of July when 
boys are not there now looking on to see what the sueceed- 
ing generations are doing with their holiday. The Fourth of 
July festival is historic. The booths are historic, the pink 
lemonade is historic, the base ball is historic, the fireworks 
are historic. The visitors, however, are not historic, for there 
is a change comes over the day and the place, and the festival 
on the Common is now celebrated by an enormous crowd of 
men, women, and children, most of whom had not landed 
here ten, or at the most, twenty years ago. 

This is, of course, the reason why the Bostonians are not 
there, for it isa fact that the Bostonians are not there. The 
Common has passed over into other hands. The crowd is 
now made up of people drawn from everywhere and the 
suburbs. <A steady stream flowed between the North End 
and the Common. South Boston, Charlestown and Chelsea 
emptied themselves into the Common. The prevailing type 
was foreign. There was a very large Jewish element. The 
brightly colored dress of the daughters of Italy was con- 
stantly seen. It was the Paradise of servants. 

Now all this may be uninteresting to the Back Bay, but it 
is intensely interesting to any one who is alive to what is very 
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‘¢the good old days” which the sentimentalists talk about, 
the boy who was apprenticed to be a carpenter, was kept 
planing boards for long and weary months, not to say years, 
after he had learned how. It was thus that hts master ‘* got 
his pay” for the boy’s board, and such education as he 
received. But in such a school as Col. Auchmuty’s all such 
drudgery is at anend. After the pupil has learned to do 
one thing, he has a chance given him at once to learn how 
to do another. He is there to learn. He is not there to 
make money for employer. 

What follows? How quickly do they learn? Well, we 
must not expect miracles. But this once happened at the 
school. — It sent a class of young men who had been at the 
school one winter, to a western city where bricklayers were 
needed, and they did all the work on a large block there— 
at full journeymen’s wages. [I do not say that many such 
instances could be cited. I name this, because I happened 
myself, to know the circumstances. 

And it is easy to see that the quality of work, as in the 
ease of plumbing, must improve, when the pupil, while he 
learns to handle pipe and solder, learns at the same time 
the principles which govern water pressure, and the reasons 
for the work he does. 

It is a satisfaction to know that these schools need not 


top, and probably will not stop, because Col. Auchmuty 


has died. An act of incorporation was secured in 1889, by 
which they should be continued, irrespective of his life. At 
that time he and Mrs. Auchmuty gave $100,000 for their 
permanent endowment. And to this sum Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan has added half a million dollars. 

Certainly here is a ** philanthropy ” regarding which those 
who seek ways to expend money need have little anxiety. 
The country needs more than five hundred and twenty-tive 


well trained mechanics every year. 
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THE FOURTH OF JULY ON BOSTON COMMON. 


BY JOHN TUNIS. 


If it had happened in the Tyrol or in Beyroot, or in some 
Swedish village, it would have brought sightseers and 
tourists from hundreds of miles. But, because it took place 
on Boston Common, within easy reach by surface cars of 
half a million of people, hardly anybody took the trouble to 
go and see one of the most characteristic and original sights 
of this or any other country. It is a standing wonder why 
people ignore such a great popular festival as takes place on 
the Common on Fourth of July. It isa wonder why the men 
who haunted Boston Common on the Fourth of July when 
boys are not there now looking on to see what the succeed- 
ing generations are doing with their holiday. The Fourth of 
July festival is historic. The booths are historic, the pink 
lemonade is historic, the base ball is historic, the fireworks 
are historic. The visitors, however, are not historic, for there 
is a change comes over the day and the place, and the festival 
on the Common is now celebrated by an enormous crowd of 
men, women, and children, most of whom had not landed 
here ten, or at the most, twenty years ago. 

This is, of course, the reason why the Bostonians are not 
there, for it isa fact that the Bostonians are not there. The 
Common has passed over into other hands. The crowd is 
now made up of people drawn from everywhere and the 
suburbs. <A steady stream flowed between the North End 
and the Common. South Boston, Charlestown and Chelsea 
emptied themselves into the Common. The prevailing type 
was foreign. There was a very large Jewish element. The 
brightly colored dress of the daughters of Italy was con- 
stantly seen. It was the Paradise of servants. 

Now all this may be uninteresting to the Back Bay, but it 
is intensely interesting to any one who is alive to what is very 
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human and real. There is much that is vulgar and common 
on the Common during the Fourth, but a little good 
sense will make one forget all about it, in the most 
wonderful spectacle that the city shows in all the year. 
How many people gather there, an expert in estimat- 
ing crowds alone can tell. One estimate is certain, the 
whole Common was alive with people. The people literally 
swarmed. They sat around, and sat close together. They 
lay out at length on the grass. They pressed together to 
watch the games on the Charles street side. They marched 
up and down along the line of stands, booths. They drank 
liquids of every shade, and ate all sorts of indescribable things. 
They strewed the common with paper and cast-off luncheon 
boxes, and pea-nut shells. The more courageous took life in 
their hands and ate watermelon. 

It was a vast, moving, contented, dull, and apathetic 
crowd. Nothing is more astonishing about the horde on 
the Common on the Fourth than its heaviness. Hardly 
auybody smiled; nobody seemed excited. There was some 
energy around the base ball game, and some ot the small 
boys maintained their irrepressible spirits. But how is it 
that a hundred thousand people enjoy themselves so sadly ? 
Only a few people carried on any animated conversation. 
Not many people, whether sitting around on the grass, or 
strolling over the walks, carried on any kind of conversation. 
It was the rest and recreation of indolence only. There 
was no dancing, and that is a pity, because dancing would 
do more than anything else to break up the heavy and stupid 
manner that prevailed. There were no games being played. 
There were no groups of singers. There were no stump 
speakers. It is a singular fact that the manner of the 
thousands of working people, many of humblest rank, 
on the Common on that day of patriotism was hardly different 
from what their manner would have been at a funeral. 

Is the type of American peasant being born? — It used to 
he the glory of this country that there were no peasants. 
There were thousands of them on the Common} last Fourth 
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vt July. They enjoyed the day, but they enjoyed it heavily, 
silently, apathetically. They ate and drank and gaped and did 
nothing. They did amuse themselves. There was no in- 
dication that they were there for amusement. The whole 
art of having a good time, and the disposition to be merry, 
to say nothing of being boisterous, was absent. 

There did not appear to be a social philosopher on the 
Common that day, and yet where could the life of the people 
be better studied. The men and women who ought to have 
been watching, studying one quarter of the population of 
Boston, were doubtless at home writing magazine articles 
on ** How to improve the Condition of the Poor,” or at clubs 
earnestly disputing about ** The Eight Hours Question.” I 
maintain that the Boston in whom the philanthropists, and 
the charity workers and the clergymen are interested, was 
assembled on the Common on the Fourth, but the phil- 
anthropists and the charity workers and the clergymen were 
not there to see them. There is, as often happens, too much 
writing about the people, and too little watching of the people 
in their characteristic occasions. 


POOR OF BOSTON. 


The number of families assisted by us in the year was 
2,662. Of these, 222 families resided in fifty-five other 
cities and towns, but had retained their settlement in this 
city; and we received payment for aid rendered to 198 
families residing in Boston, whose legal settlement was _ else- 
where. 

The number of visits made officially by our visitors during 
the year was 18,697. In addition, 1,409 visits were made 
by three physicians in the employ of the Board. 





Extracts from the annual report of the Board of Overseers of the Poor 
of Boston, Mass. 
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To the sum of $65,482.82, given directly to the poor, 
should be added the sum of $3,572.23 paid for burials, the 
sum of $7,435.20 paid for support of the Temporary Home, 
and the further sum of $9,436.38 paid for support for the 
Lodge for Wayfarers ; making « total of $55,926.63 actually 
paid out by the Overseers of the Poor from the tax levy for 
the direct relief of the poor. The Board also disbursed as 
trustees the further sum of $27,666.85 to the various pen- 
sioners and beneficiaries adjudged worthy of the same and 
falling within the provisions of the trusts. 

Owing to the unusually cold weather of the past winter 
our visitors have reported the need of additional coal, and the 
Board has authorized them to send it wherever there was 
sickness or extreme need. . 

The whole city is now thoroughly cared for by our visitors, 
who each make from ten to twenty visits a day. All are ex- 
perienced men, familiar with the localities in which the poor 
live, and knowing the names and residences of hundreds of 
families in addition to those upon whom they have called. 
Their terms of service with us have extended from five to 
twenty years, during the whole of which long period they 
have been going about every day among the less fortunate 
of our citizens, actively engaged in supplying the needs and 
wants of the poor. 

The visitors are instructed by the Board to see to it’ that 
every worthy family in need of aid living in their district is 
at once relieved. = They are obliged to report daily to the 
oflice, where accurate accounts are kept of the aid given and 
of the names and circumstances of the recipients. No aid is 
given except after personal investigation, but no deserving 


applicant is ever refused aid. 
WayFrarers’ LopGi ann Woop-Yarp. 


These two branches of our work have been actively carried 
on. Their usefulness is as great as ever, and we notice with 


pleasure a movement in New York to make the establish- 
ment of similar institutions obligatory upon the large cities 
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in that State. The cost to the city of running the Lodge has 


been lessened about one thousand doliars the past year, and 
will probably be still further diminished during the coming 
year. This has been accomplished by doing away with the 
table at the Lodge at which the teamsters and other paid em- 
plovees were given meals. | Only the applicants for aid and 
lodging are now provided with meals, and the bill of fare 
furnished them is soup or chowder, with a generous supply 
of bread and tea. The soup is well made and seasoned, and 
the bread is made of the best quality of flour, and baked by 
the women at the Temporary Home. Milk and sugar are 
furnished with the tea. 

The men who come after nine o’clock in the morning  re- 
ceive dinner. Those who céme after four o’clock in the 
afternoon receive supper, and those coming after six o’clock 
in the evening are given lodging and breakfast. At what- 
ever time they come, each man is required to saw and split a 
foot of wood. Noman is allowed to remain longer than 
three days, as a rule. 

The city owns the building, and no rent is paid therefor 
by the department, but we hire a wharf for the storage of 
wood, at a yearly rental of $1,800, this amount being paid 
out of receipts from the sales of wood. The finances of the 
wood yard are managed by our treasurer independently of the 
annual appropriation, and the surplus profits are paid over 
from time to time to the city treasurer. 

The practice of giving able-bodied men who apply to our 
visitors for aid cards entitling them to the work in the wood- 
yard for the aid has been continued. — In this way men are 
able to render an equivalent for the groceries and coal given 
their families. © Out of a total of 269 men who were given 
work-cards during the year, 207 worked 1,057 days, and 67 


did not present the cards. 


Tue Temporary Home ror WoMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Great credit is due the committee in charge for their 
painstaking and constant labors in behalf of the Home and 
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its unfortunate inmates. They have endeavored to put it in 
as perfect a condition as its location and the size and character 
of the building will permit. All the wooden bedsteads have 
been done away with, and new iron bedsteads purchased in 
their place. A large number of new mattresses and pillows, 
and much other bedding, have been bought. Extensive re- 
pairs have been planned and already begun in the bath-rooms 
and sanitary department, and the basement and other rooms 
have been thoroughly renovated and repainted. |The com- 
fort, cleanliness, and privacy of the inmates are considered, 
and efforts are being made to exercise a still more careful 
supervision over them. 

With a view to a better knowledge of the inmates, the 
record is now kept on ecards, so that it will be much easier to 
recognize the women as they apply, and to make some sort 
of helpful classification of them. Close analysis and study 
have also been made of the number and character of all ad- 
mitted during the year, and the results are shown in the 
statistical table submitted herewith. 

3y continuing this study and analysis through a series of 
years, it is thought that light may be thrown on the causes 
which compel these women and children to ask for our aid. 
The student of economics may also be able to gather facts of 
value from these statistics which may help to solve some of 
the knotty social problems of the age. | Charity is becoming 
more and more a science, and all additions to its stock of 
exact data are welcome. People are recognizing the truth of 
the statement that much of the poverty, like much of the 
disease, in the world is preventable, and that as men of science, 
by close study of vital statistics and medical cases, have been 
able to discover or suggest successful modes of warding off 
approaching disease, so the same methods of scientific study 
applied to the known phenomena of poverty must inevitably 
result in the discovery of ways of avoiding or lessening its 


evils. 
The statistics usually given in our annual reports have 
been based on the number of admissions to the Home, and not 
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on the number of different individuals passing through it. 
In order to do the best and most helpful work, it has been 
found necessary to obtain more accurate information in re- 
gard to the real number of inmates and a better knowledge 
of their lives and characters. Fuller records have therefore 
been kept this year, and it is possible, in consequence, to 
make the following interesting statements covering the 
twelve months from January 1, 1892, to January 1, 1893. 

The number of admissions have been 3,564 (or 2,703 for 
women and 861 for children), but the number of different 
individuals who entered were only 2,023 (or 1,238 women 
and 740 children) ; 1,283 women therefore came 2,703 times, 
but as 802 of these entered only once, 1,901 admissions be- 
longed to the remaining 481 women, and must be divided 
between them. 

Trust Funps. 

The total amount of the trust funds in our charge as a 
corporation is now $711,605.01, an increase during the last 
year of $9,530.41. 

The number of pensioners now aided from the Pemberton, 
the Boylston Relief, the David Sears Charity, and the Moses 
Hunt Funds is two hundred and thirty-four, fifteen more than 
on February 1, 1892. During the year twenty-one have died, 
two have gone to old ladies’ homes, three have been dropped 
from the rolls, one has withdrawn, and forty-two have been 
added. 

We have paid during the year from the Boylston Educa- 
tion Fund $8,279.34 for the board of children, conformably 
to the terms of that trust. 

The details of the various trust funds held by us are as 
follows : 


Trust Funps Iv THE HANps OF THE OVERSEERS OF THE 
Poor. 

Pemberton Fund.—This fund comprises bequests and gifts 

made to the city of Boston from 1760 to the present time, 

from “*A. B.,” Daniel Oliver, Margaret Blackader, <Alice 
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Quick, Anne Wheelright, Mary Ireland, Benjamin Pember- 
ton, Martha Stevens, Mrs. H. Driscoll, William Breed, 
Samuel Eliot, John Coftin Jones, Mary Belknap, ‘*A Citizen 
of Boston,” Anonymous, Miss Dr. Harriot K. Hunt, George 
Higginson, Walter E. Hawes, and Wm. B. Spooner. — The 
most important, however, of the bequests was from Benjamin 
Pemberton, Esq., whose will was proved June 25, 1782, and 
for that reason his name has been given to the fund. The in- 
come of this fund is to be expended, at the discretion of the 
Overseers, in semi-annual payments to the poor of the city. 

Boylston Relief and Education Funds.—These funds were 
from a bequest by John Boylston, who died in London, 
England. His will was proved June 12, 1795. One portion 
of the bequest is ordered to be paid to ‘* poor and decayed 
householders of the town of Boston not under fifty years of 
age; persons of good character, and reduced by the acts of 
Providence, not by indolence, extravagance, or other vice.” 
The other portion to be applied to the ‘nurture and in- 
struction of poor orphans and deserted children of the town 
of Boston until fourteen years of age.” 

Mason Fund was a bequest from Jonathan Mason, by will 
dated July 15, 1798, interest to he paid annually to the chap- 
lain of the almshouse or workhouse; interest to be added 
until one is appointed. The interest is now paid semi- 
annually towards the salary of the chaplain of the House of 
Industry. 

Devter Fund was a bequest from Samuel Dexter, by will 
dated May 7, 1811, for supplying firewood or coal to such 
objects of charity as are not supported in the almshouse, 
though sometimes relieved by the Overseers of the Poor. 

Jeffries Fund was a bequest by David Jeffries, former 
Town Treasurer. Will dated January, 1786. ** Income to 
be applied to the purchase of tea, coffee, chocolate, and 
sugar, for the refreshment of those persons who, in the 
providence of God, are or shall be obliged to seek refuge in 
the almshouse, after having lived reputably; but always 


giving preference to the pious poor.” 
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Lucy Bullman Charity consists of an estate on Cambridge 
‘and Joy streets, in this city, which came into the possession 
of the city of Boston, in accordance with the will of Lucy 
Bullman, proved at Probate Court, Suffolk County, January 
9, 1852, in which it is provided that, upon the death of cer- 
tain persons therein named, said estate is given to the city of 

3oston, upon the condition that the estate should never be 

sold, but the income used for the benefit of the Poor. By a 
vote of the City Council, approved by the Mayor, January 
4, 1873, this estate was placed in charge of the Overseers of 
the Poor. 

The David Sears Charity is a fund contributed by the 
late Hon. David Sears for the relief of the poor, the income 
only to be expended ‘* in aid and for the support of citizens 
or families who may have seen better days, and for charity 
in all its forms, in such a manner as may best tend to alle- 
viate the sufferings of human life and render the condition of 
the poor more comfortable.” 

Pierce Fuel Fund.—The legacy of Caleb Pierce to the city 
of Charlestown, accepted by the City Council of that city, 
May, 1861. ‘Income to be expended in the purchase of 
fuel, to be distributed to those indigent widows whose 
husbands, before their decease, had resided in Charlestown at 
least one year, and the said widows still continuing to reside 
in Charlestown at the time of receiving said bounty. Income 
payable annually to the Trustees of the Charlestown Poor 
Fund.” 

Holton Protestant Poor Fund.—A_ bequest by James 
Holton tothe inhabitants of the town of Brighton. ** Income 
to be annually expended forever in purchasing and distribu- 
ting provisions among poor and indigent Protestant families 
in said town of Brighton, on Thanksgiving or other holidays, 
or just previous to such holidays, to the end that such poor 
Protestant families may have the means, in some degree, or 
enjoying such holidays in common with their fellow-citizens ; 
and I specially direct, that in such periodical distributions 
unmarried Protestant females who are poor or needy shall re- 
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ceive a liberal share of provisions, and also other articles of 
comfort, such as such distributors ‘shall deem to be the most 
conducive to the comfort and happiness of that lone class of 
citizens.” 

Holton Protestant Pauper Fund.—A bequest by James 
Holton to the inhabitants of the town of Brighton. ‘* Income 
to be annually expended, in whole or in part, as necessity or 
circumstances may require, by the Selectmen of said town, 
in providing good and plentiful meals, on Thanksgiving Day, 
or other holidays, tothe Protestant paupers of said Brighton.” 
Unexpended income to be added to the principal. 

Stoughton Poor Fund.—A bequest of Lieut.-Gov. William 
Stoughton, who died July 7, 1701. By his willhe gave £50 
to the relief of the poor of Dorchester, to be improved by 
the care of the Selectmen, the income to be distributed to the 
most needy inhabitants. 

Goodnow Fund.—A Nequest of Elisha Goodnow (to be 
paid over upon the decease of his wife) to the city of Boston 
and its assigns,” to be invested and the income applied for- 
ever to and for the relief, assistance, and support of the poor, 
sick, and infirm in said city, not supported by the said city, 
in its almshouse, in such manner as the said city, or the gov- 
ernment or officers thereof, may deem most judicious, but 
without reference to the religious faith or belief of those who 
may apply for or need the assistance from this fund.” $5,000, 
received April 29, 1885. 

Rachel T. Stevens Fund.—A bequest of Rachel T. 
Stevens, the net income to be paid (after the death of a per- 
son named in the will) ‘* for the support and maintenance of 
poor, worthy, Protestant single women of Boston who have 
arrived at the age of fifty years (not including widows), 
paying to each of such women during her life the sum of one 
hundred dollars in semi-annual payments. Upon the mar- 
riage of any beneficiary under this will, no further payment 
of money is to be made to her, nor is any further payment 
of income to be made to any beneficiary who becomes un- 
worthy of help under this trust.” 
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PROPHECY OF THE CHIEF. 


Moses Hunt Fund for the Destitute.—** The income to be 
devoted to the relief and weltare of Protestant destitute resi- 
dents of that part of said Boston which was Charlestown.’ 
$10,000, received March 7, 1889, has been invested in a city 
of Boston note. 


THE PROPHECY OF THE CHIEF. 


BY HENRY BARRETT LEARNED. 


‘‘There are no Indians left except those in my band: they are all dead, 
and those still wearing the clothes of warriors are only squaws.” 
—Sitting Bull. 


Yes, White Man, you have taken all my land, 
And smiling ask me where my race has gone? 
Look you at yonder surly band , 
And see what human frailty has done! 
There stand the last of Indian race. 
Great braves? Not so: but sons of braves, 
Whose features still do bear a trace 
Of noble fathers dead in scattered graves. 
The brave are gone! Only these squaws now roam 
The wind-swept stretch of prairies,—once their own. 
Friendless and wandering, without a home: 
Dead to this world—aye, to themselves unknown. 
Like wolves all eager for a fattening meal 
The white men stand upon Missouri’s stream, 
Ready the Indians’ fate to seal,— 
Nay, this is no sick warrior’s dream ! 
For look! On the verge of sky, the sun 
Sinks silent into the far-western sea. 
Thus silent sink we into oblivion 
And the black night of our eternity. 
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RAMABAT ASSOCIATION. 
LETTERS FROM INDIA. 


SHARADA SADANA, Poona, 
June 8, 1893. 
My Dear Mrs. ANDREWS, 

Before our school was closed for the summer vacation I 
invited some able gentlemen to examine all the classes. 
Thirty-six girls were presented for examination in their 
studies. Of these twenty-eight passed successiully. Of the 
three able and experienced educationists who examined our 
school, one was Mr. Modak, the well known principal of the 
Elphinstone Government High School of Bombay. He has 
kindly written out his opinion, and addressed a letter to Rev, 


Dr. Hale. 


The school was closed for the summer on the 26th of 


April. I gave six weeks of holiday to the girls and teachers ; 
only sixteen out of the fifty girls went home, the rest re- 
mained here. ‘Five new girls have found their way to our 
home since March, and three more widows have applied for 
admission. The return of pupils after the summer vacation 
has been, during the four years, quite uncertain, some never 
making their appearance again. This year, all the girls but 
one have returned in time for the re-opening of the school, 
and she has been turned out of the institution for bad behavior. 

About three weeks ago I took the girls who remained here 
to the Baneshvar woods, about thirty miles away. The woods 


are very nice, and the scenery of the country around is grand 
and inspiring. We passed a very happy week in the jungle, 
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and returned quite rested and ready for work. — The rest of 
the holidays were spent in mending the home linen, making 
new clothes for the girls, and a hundred different things for 
which we do not get the time while school is in session. The 
girls made themselves very busy and willing helpers. They 
worked hard all those days, and were very cheerful. I never 
heard a grumble. Altogether we had a grand good time of 
it, though we had to do more work than usual. 

On Tuesday last, some twenty-five girls went to a place 
about six miles from here, to see the paper mills and ice fac- 
tory. Isent some of my assistants with them, and myself 
remained at home to have a quiet day. I had informed the 
girls on the day previous, that those who cared to join the 
picnic party might do so, but I was going to have a grand 
spiritual feast at home, and if any cared to remain here they 
would be quite welcome. No less than twenty-two girls, 
whose guardians had no objection to their praying to God 
with me, remained at home, and we had a most blessed 
spiritual feast on that day. It has given us fresh strength to 
work. 

Our school will begin on Monday the 12th of this month, 
with fifty-five names on the roll. 

I have lost one of my valued helpers in Miss Kemp, who 
lett the school for good, and went to England in May. 

Please give my love to the Executive Committee. 
Lovingly yours, 


RAMABAT. 


Poona, 2nd May, 1893. 
REVEREND SIR: 

Having heard from Pandita Ramabai, the founder and 
superintendent of the Sharada Sadan in Poona, that you take 
great interest in this noble work of charity, and that an ac- 
count of the establishment and progress of the institution 
from someone taking interest in it and having sympathy for 
it, will not be unwelcome to you. I take the liberty of con- 
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veying to you my opinion of the present condition and future 
prospects of the Sadan. 

I remember the time when Pandita Ramabai on her return 
from America, four years ago, met a few friends including 
myself, interested in the cause of Social Reform in general, 
and in the improvement of the condition of the young and 
helpless child-widows, and explained to them the idea of 
founding a widow’s home in Bombay. She said that phil- 
anthropie associations in different parts of America, as well 
as a central association co-operating, had promised help for 
such an object for the first ten years; and that she would 
like to establish the institution at once. We were doubtful 
at first as to whether such an institution would succeed, and 
secondly, whether it could be established without previously 
ascertaining the opinions of sympathizers in different parts of 
the Bombay Presidency. But when the brave lady said she 
would open the institution even if she had but a single in- 
mate for the home to begin with, we at once felt confidence 
in her power to carry out her object, and readily offered to 
form an advisory board with a view to help the noble hearted 
lady in regulating the management of the proposed institu- 
tion. A small, but convenient and comfortable home near 
the seashore in Bombay was rented for the purpose, and on 
an auspicious day the opening ceremony took place in the 
presence of a considerable number of sympathizing ladies and 
gentlemen. Rules were framed; and these as well as print- 
ed forms of application for admission were circulated among 
friends among the Moffusil, and in a short time a satisfactory 
number of young ladies, unfortunately widowed in their 
childhood, came in; and the work of giving the needful in- 
struction to them in reading, writing, etc., was taken up in 
right earnest. The work was thus going on satisfactorily for 
some time, when Miss Hamlin, a talented lady from America, 
‘ame to help Pandita Ramabai in the work of interesting 
educated men in different parts of the country in the progress 
of the institution. Then the number in the Sadan increased ; 
a suitable staff of teachers was engaged, and the work went 
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on as satisfactorily as could be desired. But the experience 
showed us that the cost of maintaining the institutions in 
Bombay, would be greater than the funds available could de- 
fray. With a view to economy, therefore, the Sadan was 
transferred to Poona two years ago. A convenient house 
near the Railway Station was engaged for it, and last year a 
house in the Civil Lines in a good locality having been 
offered for sale, it was purchased and put in thorough repair. 
Several additions and alterations to the buildings were re- 
quired. Most of them have been finished, and the Sharada 
Sadan has now a home of its own, which is all that could be 
desired for suitableness of locality, convenience, comfort, and 
satisfactory sanitary conditions. The number of young, help- 
less widows has, within this short period of four years, nearly 
reached the limit up to which admission could be conveniently 
mide to the Sadan. While the institution was in Bombay 
its work went on very smoothly. After its transfer to Poona, 
however, for a short time the anti-reform press began to at- 
tack the very object and the constitution of it, as well as the 
course of instruction that was proposed to be given in it. 
This gave no small amount of trouble to Pandita Ramabai 
and those who sympathized with her. But, through the grace 
of God, the evil-wishers of the institution were confounded, 
and its prospects only grew brighter by the publicity that 
they indirectly gave to this much-needed useful work of 
charity. 

As one of the earliest sympathizers with Pandita Ramabuai’s 
noble work, I feel immensely gratified at the rapid success of 
the institution. Ihave inspected the home on several occasions, 
und have been always pleased with the order and neatness 
that I found there. And last week at Pandita Ramabai’s re- 
quest, I examined the studies of the senior girls, and was very 
much pleased with the progress they have already made in 
so short atime, The poor young ladies looked bright and 
happy, and are evidently deeply grateful for the motherly 
kindness of their beloved Bai (Pandita Ramabai) and her 
staff of teachers, as well as the philanthropic associations in 
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America, which are helping her in her noble work, by sup- 
plying the necessary funds. 

I know Pandita Ramabai herself is not quite satisfied 
with the results; but we, who know the condition under 
which such a work has to be carried on in this country, feel 
every reason to be gratified at its success, and wish that the 
lady founder may see reason to be equally gratified. There 
is one thing which must be undoubtedly making her anxious, 
for it makes her friends also anxious. This is how to find 
funds to carry on her work in this exceedingly poor, back- 
ward and conservative country, where female education and 
advancement have not even made a satisfactory beginning, 
after the first ten years, for which period the charitable help 
of the Ramabai association is promised. But the future is in 
God’s hands, and I trust that He will bring in help as it is 
needed. The noble-hearted lady needs all the encouragement 
that her friends and sympathizers here as well as in America 
ean give, and I hope that her mind may yet be made easy by 
the timely assurance of practical sympathy from all who ap- 
preciate her work of self-denying charity. I have thus, Rey. 
Sir, conveyed to you my impressions about the Sharada 
Sadan, partly with the object of assuring you that your phil- 
anthropy is deeply appreciated here by all Ramabai’s friends, 
and partly also with a view to inform you that the work 
which your generous help alone had made possible, has been 
rapidly attaining all the success that would be desired. 

I beg to remain, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
V. A. MODAK. 


To the Rev. Dr. Hate, 
President of the Ramabai Association, America. 














XUM 


LEND A HAND CLUBS. 


The monthly meetings of representatives of Lend a Hand 
Clubs have been discontinued until September. Our readers 
must not think, however, that because many of the committee 
are away, our work is not going on at the Central Office. The 
secretary may be found at her desk every day, and applica- 
tions of many kinds are daily made. Occasionally a bright, 
cheery member of the committee drops in fora word of con- 
sultation. Just at this season strangers are in town who 
like to know about Lend a Hand Clubs, and the differeut 
works in which they are engaged. We are glad to welcome 
them all. The Central Office is as elastic as the Clubs; a 
cool breeze blows in the windows, high above the surround- 
ing roofs, and there is a beautiful view across the trees of 
the Common, beyond the Charles River, to Cambridgein the 
distance. We hope all ** Lend a Handers” passing through 


Boston will give us a call. 


CLUB REPORTS. 
TAUNTON MASS. 

The report of the I. H. N. Club of Taunton, is from Sep- 
tember, 1892, to April, 1893. 

In October the Club gave an entertainment and made one 
hundred and four dollars. As it was so near Thanksgiving 
time, not very much was done until that time. There were 
a few families who were helped by the Club at any time help 
was needed, all through the winter. At Thanksgiving time 
the Club gave dinners to four families. At one time they 
paid the rent for one month, for a lady who was ill. At 
Christmas time they sent a box of toys, books, and some 
few pieces of clothing to the Children’s Mission, Boston. 
They also gave dinners to four families in this city, and sent 
five dollars to the Old Ladies’ Home. 
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During the winter a large box of over eight hundred books 
and periodicals was collected and sent to the South. Two or 
three times, five dollars was given to a deserving family in 
this city to help them through a hard time. At Easter time 
ten dollars was sent to the Children’s Mission. 

All through the winter at about every meeting of the Club, 


the girls have done for the Morton Hospital. One day of 


every week during the season, two members of the Club 
assisted at the sewing school in charge of the ‘* Associated 
Charities.” The money made in the fall will be used for the 
rents of families whom we know to be deserving and in need 
of help. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Another year with its joys and sorrows, its pains and 
pleasures, has passed away, and will be henceforth to this 
little band of faithful workers, ‘*a picture that hangs on 
memory’s walls.” It also brings the Union Associates to the 
fourth anniversary of their organization as a working Club. 
The work done the past year has been very satisfactory con- 
sidering the severity of the winter, and the great amount of 
sickness among the members. 

Early in the autumn the Club gave a ‘* Musical and 
Literary Entertainment,” which netted them $48.00. In 
various other ways $109.00 has been raised, making a total 
of $157.00 for our winter work. 

A large trunk of clothing was sent toa family in Gloucester, 
4 years of the Century Magazine sent to the Home for Aged 
Couples, 304 new and cast-off garments have been distribu- 
ted among deserving families, and twelve families were pro- 
vided with Christmas dinners. A large stocking marked 
with the name of the Club, was filled with toys and sent to the 
‘¢ Trinity House Day Nursery,” making glad the hearts of 
twenty or more little children. 

Several large bundles of old linen and medicine and flowers 


have been sent to sick and aged people. Large quantities of 
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reading matter have been sent to ‘‘ lumbermen” in the state 
of Maine, also to children in New York state. The members 
of the Club contributed very generously to the café at the 
Bazaar, in aid of the Homes for Aged Couples. The Club is 
particularly interested in this most worthy charity, and the 
members are now at work ona ‘ silk quilt,” with which to 
adorn the bed of some aged couple ; and if they take as much 
pleasure in looking at the ‘artistic designs and beautiful 
embroidery,” as the writer did at her own lovely one during 
a three weeks’ illness last winter, we shall feel amply repaid 
for the many stitches put into it. 

One member of the Club found plenty of Lend a Hand work 
to do, while on her vacation last summer down in the 
‘* Wilds of Maine.” The inhabitants of the Island are 
mostly fishermen and very poor. She became greatly inter- 
ested in an aged couple, whose only child and sole support 
was drowned while out fishing, leaving the aged parents to 
the charity of her poor friends and neighbors. The lady got 
up a ** Donkey Party,” an unheard of thing in that place, 
charged a small admission fee, raised $600.00 which she 


? 


donated to the aged couple, besides buying them groceries, 
provisions, &c. She also became interested in a poor old 
man who lived all alone, and on her return home, she started 
to collect cast-off garments, the other members helping her. 
The result was that a large barrel was soon filled with all 
sorts of warm garments for the winter and sent to him. An 
on the bounty of the 


9 


old lady who has been a ** pensioner 
Club, since its organization passed on to the +‘ higher life,” 
afew months since, gone to her home with the ‘* Angels ;” 
no more struggle with poverty, sickness and distress, 2 
blessed release to the patient soul. We shall miss her name 
as we meet each month, and feel as though we had lost one 
who had become very dear to our hearts through her much 


suffering. 
These are a few of the experiences the Club has passed 
through the past year. Another year lies before us with 


newer and wider possibilities. Let us meet them with cour- 
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age, and go forward with loving sympathy to relieve all that 
come in our way. And as we give, let us repeat in our 
hearts our beloved watchword, ‘* In His Name.” 


NEW YORK. 

The Boys’ Club of St. Agnes parish has collected quite a 
few books from its friends, and will give an entertainment 
for the purpose of raising money to start a Boys’ Club in 
Savannah, Georgia. Most of the proceeds go to the colored 
Club in Savannah, and what is left goes toward buying games 
and other necessary things for the Boys’ Club of St. Agnes 
parish. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

I am glad to write you that I am in the Lend a Hand 
work, and also that I have the honor of being president of a 
very active L. H. Club. We have a membership of about 
twenty-five, all High School girls, and we meet once a month 
at the Y. W. C. A. building. © Our work is varied. — This 
winter we have given music and readings at the Old Ladies’ 
Home, the Hospital, and the Boys’ Club, and helped at the 
Associated Charities. 

Of course we are all busy girls, and have time only for 
the little things. | We enjoy the work very much and wish 


we could do more. 


THE SHAFTESBURY MEMORIAL. 


A drinking-fountain in Piceadilly-circus was unveiled last 
Thursday as a memorial of the great philanthropist and 
social reformer, the Earl of Shaftesbury. It is no unworthy 
addition to the public monuments of London, or to a site 
which is in the very heart of the prosperous life of the me- 
tropolis. | The memorial consists not only of a massive and 
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beautiful drinking-fountain, but of a bust, which is excellent 
is a work of art anda likeness. The Duke of Westminster 
presided. 

Mr. H. R. Williams read the report of the committee, 
which stated that the committee formed soon after Lord 
Shaftesbury’s death in October, 1885, came to the conclusion 
: that a triple memorial should be raised in his honor—name- 
ly, a marble statue in Westminster Abbey, a bronze statue 
with a fountain in some public thoroughfare, and a conva- 
lescent home for poor children. The first had been effected. 
The second scheme had now resulted in the only aluminium 
monument erected in England. A friend who had the dis- 
posal of a legacy of £1,200 for the henefit of children was 
willing to place it at the disposal of the committee, if a suit- 
able house could be obtained for the convalescent home. 
The tablet contains the following inscription, written by Mr. 
Gladstone ;— 


5 ‘¢ ERECTED BY PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 
ANTONY ASHLEY COOPER, 
K.G., 


SEVENTH Eart oF SHAFTESBURY, 
Born Aprit 28, 1801, 
Diep OcroBer 1, 1885. 

DURING A PUBLIC LIFE OF HALF A CENTURY 
HE DEVOTED THE INFLUENCE OF HIS STATION, 
THE STRONG SYMPATHIES OF HIS HEART, 
AND THE GREAT POWERS OF HIS MIND, 

t. TO HONORING GOD 
BY SERVING HIS FELLOW MEN, 
AN EXAMPLE TO. HIS ORDER, 
A BLESSING TO THIS PEOPLE, 
AND A NAME TO BE BY THEM EVER 


GRATEFULLY REMEMBERED.” 
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The Duke having unveiled the fountain, the Duchess of 
Westminster set the fountains in motion and, amid cheers, 
drank the first cup of water from them. Mr. John Hutton, 
Chairman of the London County Council, on behalf of that 
body, accepted the future maintenance and care of the 
monument. 

The Earl of Aberdeen then moved a vote of thanks to the 
London County Council for the site. 

Lord Kinnaird seconded the resolution, which was heartily 
carried. 

Mr. F. A. Bevan moved a vote of thanks to the Duke and 
Duchess of Westminster, and said that there was present one 
of the few surviving schoolfellows of Lord Shaftesbury—Sir 
Harry Verney—who had attained the great age of 91. Mr. 
Hollington, chairman of the Improvements Committee, 
seconded the motion, which was supported by Sir Harry 
Verney. 

Mr. Evelyn Ashley in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. H. 
R. Williams for his untiring zeal in carrying out the work of 
the committee, asked to be permitted, as the oldest surviving 
son of the seventh Lord Shaftesbury, to say a few words 
with reference to the domestic and social life of his father. 
They had heard that day a graphic historical account of his 
public career. But he could not help thinking that a great 
good might be done to the rising generation if it could be 
brought home to them that a career such as his—given up to 
works of public good and actuated by deeply religious feel- 
ings—was perfectly compatible with being one of the 
pleasantest of companions and the most genial of men. 
When Mr. Hodder asked him about the life of his father, he 
spoke of the genial nature of the man, his fund of humor and 
the kindliness of his social relations. The late Lord Shaftes- 
bury was a very sensitive man: but when he gave way to his 
natural bent and with the people about him, he was com- 
pletely at home. The idea was that he was an austere man— 

a sad man—one with whom it was not pleasant to live. He 


only spoke for himself and his brothers and sisters, but no 
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companion could be so pleasant, with a larger collection of 
anecdotes and more ready to enter into any undertaking 
which would give pleasure and amusement to those around 
him. He had heard it said that it was curious that his name 
should be given to the avenue where there were so many 
theatres and music-halls. __ His father did not go to these 
places, but he had no hostility to them so long as they were 
well conducted. He did not mean to say that his father 
would have approved all that went on in the avenue; far 
from it. But he recognized that amusement was a good thing 
for people of all classes, so long as it was on healthy and 
moral lines. He desired to make these observations, because 
it was of high importance that people should know that his 
father’s deep religious feeling, his life of self-sacrifice, was 
united to the most charming social qualities, and that when 
he felt himself at home he was one of the pleasantest com- 
panions in London. 

Mr. Charles Harrison seconded the resolution, and Mr. 
Williams acknowledged the vote. 





COUNTRY WEEK. 


In Boston there are several societies which send children 
to the country during the summer for a short vacation. It is 
unfortunate that circumstances make it appear necessary for 
so many to work for one object. A consolidation might pre- 
vent duplication of work; and a general conference, as in 
Associated Charities, would be of great benefit. The work 
is, on the whole, well done, and the gratitude of both parents 
and children shows the joy and happiness brought into their 
lives. 

The Christian Union of Boston has carried on this work 
for eighteen years, and new opens its nineteenth summer 
of «Country Week.” 
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The various missionary and philanthropic organizations 
are early notified to send inthe names of applicants before 
June Ist. After comparison of lists and proper investiga- 
tion, the task of assigning dates and location is begun. 
Special gifts are often sent which will give a delicate child a 
little longer visit in the country than he would ordinarily 
have, and a few places are kept for the unexpected ones, 
whom it is hard to turn away. 

Last year ‘Country Week” provided 3,186 persons 
(2,820 children and 366 adults). When one sees the re- 
cipients, talks with them, and understands the new life that 
is opened to them, there is a satisfaction in feeling, ‘‘I have 
had a share in bringing all this joy into these sad_ lives.” 
Even the smallest gift helps, and every child surrounded by 
the luxuries of life, will enjoy the summer more, knowing 
that he has helped some hapless child of poverty in catching 
n glimpse of God’s green fields, and breathing His pure air. 

The whole report of Country Week is of interest. The 
statistics show that in 1875, one hundred and sixty only, of 
our poor children were sent away in this manner. Every 
year there has been an increase, because the advantages have 
been seen, and help has been given to send away more and 
more. Reduced rates have kindly been made by the railroad 
and steamship companies, and more families open their homes 
each year. The results are partially shown in letters which 
Miss Bailey, the secretary of ‘*Country Week,” often re- 
ceives from the children she has befriended. It is not an 
unusual thing for a kind house-mother to feel an interest in 
some child and continue to remember it during the winter 
until the summer comes, and she can welccme it to her home 
once more. The little kindnesses shown in many ways are 
not written down, but the effect in all the lives is for the 
better. 

A friend of the Christian Union writes : 


You will be glad to know what a difference it makes in our 
District Nurse and Dispensary Work after your free rides and 
Country Weeks begin. 
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While it should be the sickliest season in certain malarious dis- 
tricts which afflict us here, we find in these spots children and 
mothers returning with rosy faces from their vacations, and very 
many windows closed, the occupants being away for recupera- 
tion ; so that really January is a worse month for us than August. 

The children’s letters, too, are well worth reading, even 
that of the little girl who could not go, but sent back her 
ticket for some one else. 


Dear Miss B.,—We thank you for sending us to visit with 
Mrs. W. we had a pleasant time this summer out here Mrs. W. 
has been kind to us she comes out and plays with us when she is 
allthrew of her work she has seven cows and thirty-eight hens 
and chickens and we go out riding every night. Mrs. W. gave 
us a bag of apples and two boxes of berries. | We all hope to be 
with Mrs. W. next summer. 


Dear Miss B.,—I take the pleasure in writing you a few lines 
to thank you for being so kind in sending us to the country. We 
had a lovely time at Mrs. B.’s.. While I was there I went out 
picking berries every day. We got huckleberries, blueberries 
and blackberries. A lady gave us a lot of nice redapples. After 
she gave us a large bag full shetold us that we were to go under 
her trees and pick all the apples up that we wanted. Her name 
is Mrs. Trowbridge. She let us go up on the hill that she owned 
and let us pick our cans full of berries. I am sure nobody could 
have been any happier that week. | We saw the cows get milked 
every night. Mrs. B. gave us a lovely little kitten. Good-bye. 

Yours respectfully, JEANIE B. 


Dear Miss £.,--I am very sorry to say that I. cannot go to the 
country week for ten days, I and my brother John. — I cannot go 
on account of my grandmother being very sick. My mother 
needs me at home to do the housework she goes out to work for 
us and she needs me at home to take care of mygrandma. Every 
day in the week except on Sunday I got to go with my grandma 
down to the hospital to the cure of her arm. She stayed there four 
weeks anda half. OI miss it very much I know it would have 
been a very pleasant vacation. I will send you back my ticket 
for some other little children to go. 

Yours truly, Mary G. 












NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 
AND CORRECTION. 


In October, 1892, a Conference of Associated Charities 
and kindred societies in New England was held in Lynn, 
Mass., at the invitation of the local society. 

The attendance was so large, and the meeting so helpful, 
that it was voted to meet yearly, and to enlarge the scope of 
the Conference, taking the name of the New England Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction. 

The Executive Committee then appointed cordially invites 
you to attend the Conference to be held in Newton, Mass., 
beginning Tuesday afternoon, October 24, and closing 
Thursday, October 26. 

The Conference aims to be a gathering of people interested 
in all kinds of charitable and reformatory work, public and 
private. They will come together to learn from and teach 
each other about new and improved methods, to exchange 
opinions, to measure the results they have attained by those 
attained by others, to give to each other the ripest fruits of 
their experience. 

The invitation to the Conference is as inclusive as possible. 
Directors, managers, or officers of private charitable so- 
cieties or institutions. members of state boards, judges and 
court officers, persons connected in any way with any state, 
city, town, or county institution for charitable or correction - 
al purposes, and citizens taking an intelligent interest in the 
dealings of others with the distressed, the defective, or crim- 
inal, will be equally welcome. 

The program is already being made up in detail, and the 
chairmen will welcome information and suggestions from any 
one concerning their respective sessions. 

The Conference will assemble Tuesday, October 24, at 2 
p.M., in Channing Church, within three minutes’ walk of the 
Newton station, and will hold six sessions, closing Thursday 
morning, October 26. 
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OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 





CONFERENCE 


The subjects to be considered are as follows :— 

GENERAL REPORTS FROM THE SIX States. Chairman, 
Prof. John J. McCook, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Cuanity OrGanization. Chairman, Rev. J. M. Pullman, 
D. D., Chairman of the Associated Charities, Lynn, 
Mass. 

Tue Feesie-Minpep. Chairman, George H. Knight. M.D., 
Superintendent of the Connecticut School forthe Feeble- 
minded, Lakeville. Conn, 

Peusnic Revier axp AbLMsnouses. 9 Chairman, James HH. 
Lewis, Agent of the Overseers of the Poor, Springtield, 
Mass. 

DestituTE, NEGLECTED AND MoraLity Exposep CHiLtpren. 
Chairman, Charles W. Birtwell, General Secretary of the 
Boston Children’s Aid Society, Boston, Mass. 

THe PREVENTION AND PUNISHMENT OF CRIME. Chairman, 
Joseph G. Thorp, Jr., President of the Massachusetts 
Prison Association, Cambridge, Mass. 

Names of speakers and special points to he discussed will 
he given in a second circular in the fall. 

The citizens of Newton and Watertown will give 2 recep- 
tion to the delegates at some time during the Conference, 
that they may have opportunity of making acquaintance with 
each other. 

Newton is a pleasant suburban city, seyen miles west of 
Boston, and the station, Newton, is on both the main and 
circuit lines of the Boston & Albany R.R., with frequent 
trains. Watertown, which joins in the invitation to the 
Conterence, lies on the opposite bank of the Charles River, 
only one mile distant, and connected by street-cars. 

The local committee expects to get special conference rates 
at hotels and boarding houses on the railroads. A fuller 
statement as to these matters will be given in the second 
circular, 

There are a number of local and general charitable and 
educational institutions within easy reach of Newton, and the 
neighborhood contains points of historic interest and 
natural beauty. 










LEND A HAND MONTHLY. 


EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. : - : . - Editor in Chief 
JOHN STILMAN SMITH, . - . - . - Manager. 





Sample copies of Lend a Hand sent on the receipt of 20 cts. in postage stamps. 


Back numbers may be sent to us and we will bind them at the following rates :— 


Vol. I, If, 11] and IV. bound in antique half-leather, : : : $1.00 
Vol. V, bound im two parts, antique half-leather, —. ’ : ; 1.50 
Vol. VI and VIT, bound half-leather, per vol. : , F : 85d 
BOUND VOLUMES. 
Antique, half-leather, : . : ‘ : ‘ $3.25 
Vol. V, bound in two parts, antique half-leather, —. ‘ : : 3.78 
Vol. VI, VII, VIII and IX, bound half-leather, each . : ; 2.00 
Two vols. together of any one year, : : : ; , 3.75 


JEMIMA WILKINSON. 


This distinguished woman was born in Kingston, Rhode Island, 
in 1753. She diedin Yates County, N. Y., in 1819. 

She had remarkabe powers as a preacher, and in Rhode Island, 
in Pennsylvania and in New York interested large companies of people, 
from whom she formed her society. She led a colony of settlers from 
Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, into the country of the Six Na- 
tions in New York, where she made the first successful estab- 
lishment of white people. In Rhode Island she is generally spoken 
of as a mild enthusiast. But in New York her memory is highly 
respected. 

Her picture was taken at her home in ‘Jerusalem,” by a com- 
petent artist. An accurate engraving is just now published, by J. 
STILMAN SMITH & CO., 3 Haminton Pracre, Boston, Mass. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of 50 cents. 


Epileptic, Paralytic BURLINGTON College, 


AND Burlington, New Jersey. 


Nervine Institute, A fitting school for the best Universities, both at 


home and abroad. Buildings just refitted with every 
208 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., modern convenience- Campus of 12 acres, splendidly 
shaded, on banks of the Delaware. 


For the treatment of epilepsy, paralysis, brain and 
nervous diseases in all their forms. ‘The only paralytic $100.00 A YEAR. 


institute in the United States. Consultation free. i 
Patients boarded, nursed and cared for. Office treat- Rev. J. M. WILLIAMS, Ph. D., Rector. 


ment if desired. 

















